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BONNELL THORNTON, ESQ. 



THIS justly celebrated' character was son to an 
eminent afK)thecary in Maiden-Lane, Covent-Garden, 
and born 'in the year 1724. The first of gifts, to form 
the gentleman and the man of the world, was bestow- 
ed on our youth at that most liberal of English foun- 
dations Westminster school, from whence so many 
ornaments of this country have issued forth,, to the 
benefit of society at large, and to the admiration of 
the learned and refined in the more elevated circlet 
of polished manners and superior endovvments. 

From Westminster Mr. Thornton went to Oxfoi^y 
to complete his studies at Christ-Church-CollegeM.* 
Here he exhibited those traits of a brilliant and mar-^ 
king mind, which afterwards shone forth with that 
splendor, which attracted the notice of the first cha- 
racters of his day. 

At College Mr. ThonUon* remained thirteen years, 
and in conjunction with Mr. Smart, and other young 
men of genius, published a work entitled The Student ; 
which^fi'mg given to the public in monthly portions. 

It vinfluei ^^rnest wish of his father, that he should 
•^^^y facultieff ,^^^ ^® accordingly took out his degree 

&t O'^ polish I. ^loB^ application was his aversion 

And ' 'inot with-hold relating a circumstance 

rr B 
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given to us .by a gentleman, who was a witness to the 
truth of it. Young Thornton had formed a pleasant 
party, with whom he Repaired to Drury-lane Thea- 
tre to see a favourite play 5 as ill luck would have it, 
he was led to a box, the next to that in which was 

seated his father ! The old gentleman, after eying 

him for some time, stepped from his seat, and addres- 
sed him in terms strongly experssive of his disappro- 
bation, in thus neglepting the object he wished him 
to attend to, and which he had so much at heart.*.. 
Knowing the temper of his parent, and seeing no 
better means to extricate himself from so embarras- 
sing a situation, he with a bow of well assumed grav- 
ity, assured his father that he was mistaken I Finding 
this assertion fail of its desired effect, in his turn he 
put on the appearance of anger ; and looking towards 
his party, expressed his indignation against Old Wigs- 
byy for his impertinence in mistaking him for his son, 
and hiis obstinacy in persisting in it. He, however, 
took care to retire from the theatre, and without loss 
of time hired a post-chaise, and got to Oxford early 
enough to appear at the chapel at seven the next morn- 
ing. It may well be supposed his father would not 
be long behind him ; but, however, the young Oxo- 
nian proved the swifter racer of the two ; and was en- 
abled, by his management, to receive the every way 
deluded gentleman in his study. There he found our 
heix> in the last scene of his successful farce ; in his 
morning gown, overwhelmed with medical books, and 
employed in penning a dissertation on the Cramp* 
Doubts yet remaining, whicl^ even appearances could 
not wholly dissipate ; his father waited on the dean 
of Christ-church, and on hearing from that reverend 
man, that on the very morning his son h • tually 
been at chapel, he concluded in future t': wice^ 

before he would believe once ; rewarded \ lom- 

ton for his industry, and left hinji in (k ' hu- 

mour, f 
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In about the thirty-second year of his age, he uni- 
ted with Mr. Colman the elder, in that very excel- 
lent work entitled Th^ Connoisseur* This celebrated 
paper commenced in the year 1754. It was published 
at stated periods, under the fictitious name of Mr« 
Town ; and never was a work read 'with more satis* 
faction* or purchased with greater avidity, by those 
who know how to set a just and critical value on the 
effusions of thought and genius, displaying the light 
and shade' of human life through all its varieties of 
incident and character. 

In April A. D. 1750, our author had conferred 
upon him the degree of M« A. and B* M. in May 
1754 ; but notwithstanding the wish of his father, and 
his having taken the first degree in physic, his cir« 
cumstances were so easy, and his mind so free, as to 
determine him on obeying its dictates^ which revolted 
at restraint* 

'^ To C^ch the mannen} living «» they rise/* 

Was what he delighted in, which could not be efFect" 
cd in the still and silent study, nor be attained by 
watching the midnight taper, glimmering over vo- 
lumes of scientific lore ; the treasures of its learned 
and indefatigable members. 

In the Public Advertiser, then sought after by the 
curioii^ of .every description, as the receptacle where 
men of letters deposited many a rarity for the inqui- 
sitive and cultivated mind, several literary gems of 
peculiar lustre are to be met with written by Mr- 
Thornton, and which raised the reputation of that 
public print, to a height of respectability before or 
since unequalled. Indeed in that da)r the full blaze 
of genius illumined the lettered world : its invigora- 
ting influence rendered men more connect, their men- 
tal faculties were improved, and their manners receiv- 
ed a polish, by perusing the numerous and varied 
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productions which daily issued from the press, to the 
honour of literature and its esteemed professors. 

Whatever deeply engagedthepublic mind was sure 
to become a subject for the elegant and ready pen of 
Bonnell Thomton. His fertile imagination seized on 
every occasion, and " The Seven Days Wonder,*' 
was not suffered to pass away without its record ; the 
genius of our author being equal to every theme, and 
feelingly alive to every impression. 

At one time of his life, Mr. Thornton met Mr. 
Rich, the manager of Covent-Garden Theatre, with 
the intention of purchasing that precarious but im- 
portant concern ; and there is every reason to con- 
clude, that had he become monarch of that dran^atic 
Estate, his reign would have been marked with ho- 
nours not yielding to those which dignified that of 
Garrick, whose improvements of the British stage 
were so admirably exemplified on the boards of poor 

Old Drury May the proud structure now exalted 

on its ruins experience equal honour I May its scenes 
exhibit virtue in all its loveliness, and vice in all its 
deformity, to the benefit of a rising age, and to the 
honour of the first spot in the world Old Eng- 
land 1 . 

In the year 1764 Mr. Thomton married Miss Syl- 
via Brathwaite, youngest daughter of Colonel Brath- 
waite, governor of Cape Coast Castle, in Africa ; 
and of this lady's mother, Mr. Thornton h»8 often 
related the following circumstance : 

She had the misfortune to be taken with her chil- 
dren by a Spanish privateer. Her husband, who had 
exhibited the greatest valour during the unequal en- 
gagement, and who had taken the command of the 
merchant-ship,, (the master being a Quaker, and re- 
fusing to fight,) unfortunately wore a brilliant on his 
finger, of great value and lustre. This attracted the 
notice of one of the Spanish sailors j and to gain a 
spoil 80 prectousi even after the ship had struck, thfi 
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YiUain shot him from behind : an action of such base- 
ness and barbarity as a firitish tar would have dis- 
dained I 

With a tenderness much to the honour of the en- 
emy, this mournful event was kept from the know- 
ledge of the widow till her arrival in England : and 
their plea was, that the colonel was a state prisonery 
&nd on that account they could not permit him to be 
seen or spoken to. 

As all the papers were supposed to be lost, colonel 
Brathwaite's attorney was unprincipled enough to keep 
back the greater part of his fortune, and a suit xitlaw 
"Was commenced against him* 

On the day of trial, with imperfect evidence, to 
heighten his guilty triumph, he invited his friends to 
an expensive dinner : but it pleased Providence so to 
order it, that on that day a letter arrived from a Spa- 
nish gentleman, who had bought the family picturesi 
which, with the other merchandize, had been put up 
to sale ; and, with a politeness truly characteristic of 
his country, he sent them to colonel firathwaite'fi 
widow, whom he had never seen. 

Behind the backs of these pictures he had careful- 
ly placed all thefiafiers he could Jind ; and among them 
was the account of the effects that were in this attor- 
ney's hands ; which accounts, restored in such an in- 
teresting moment, was produced in couit* The wretch 
was cast ; he did not meet his invited party, but over- 
whelmed with guilt and confusion immediately left 
the kingdom. 

In the prime of his days, surrounded with the com- 
forts of fortune, domestic felicity, and the good will 
of society, Mr. Thornton experienced that ill health 
which proved a serious drawback on his own reposQ, 
and that of his friends. In vain every effort was 
Eown to, to preserve a life so truly valuable to his 
&mily and the world at large : Death pu<^ in hu 

b3 
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claim I from which, who can appeal ? and the 9th daf 
of May, 1768, proved his last ! • 

On the morning of his departure (finding all cor* 
dial medicines fail, in driving away the gout from bis 
stomach) he called his -wife and family around him ; 
having made them acquainted with his certiunty of 
speedy dissolution, he withdrew his thoughts from 
terrestrial to celestial objects ; and, keeping his hand 
on his pulse, with the utmost fortitude and resigna- 
tion awaited the expected moment ; and left to the 
world a striking example 'how a good man can and 
ought to die 1 

Tile following paragraphs and verses, inserted in 
the different newspapers after his departure, appear 
as 80 many tributes of respect to his memory* 

From the St. James's Chronicle of May 10, 1768. 

'< Yesterday died Bonnell Thornton, Esq A gentleman 

whose facetious disposition will live in the memory of his no- 
merous friends, while his encomium may be trusted to the more 
lasting witnesses of his singular taUents, the many pieces of 
wit and humour which his ingenuity has produced." 



" Monday last died Bonnell Thornton, Esq.....Alas, poor 

Thornton! AH who have conceived a love and esteem for 

the two celebrated authors of the Connoisseur, will be sensibly 
affected by the loss of one in whose company they have spent 
ao many agreeable hours. Those who have conversed with him 
as a scholar, who have admired fine taste and sound judgment, 
whom his wit and humour have delighted, who have been hap- 
py with him in the social hour, must feel a bitter pang. But 
what must they feel, whose more intimate connexion shewed 
them a noble benevolence of mind, a generous warmth of heart, 
an exquisite sensibility^ and how he*used to feel when he loftt a 
friend I'V 
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On ^e Ute Bovnell Tho&ntok, Kiq. 

" THEN art thou gone, my Thornton ! but forbear.... 
Vain every sigh, and impotent each tear ! 
Blest with the happiest skill the Muse could give.... 
Thy name with Swift and Rabelais shall live. 
So gay thy humour, and so arch thy wit. 
None felt the wound, though palpable the hit. 
But when on Death *, alas ! thou try'dst thy art, 
Death's repartee was....throwing of his dart !" 



On the late Bonnell Txorntok^ Esq. 

•* ALAS, peor Thornton ! Humour's favourite son : 
Her laughter-loving son, alas, is gone 1 
Who that has seen the table on a roar. 
Sighs not, and thinks that he shall charm no more; 
Who that e'er knew how much his heart could feel 
In friendship's cause, but wish their own was steel. 
Was you in grief, with mirth he'd chace your cares 
Or, sharing, struggle for the laigest share. 
Now, hard reverse ! we're left alone to grieve.... 
No lively, friendly Thornton to relieve!" 



An Epitaph written for the late Bovnell 

TndRNTON, Esq. 

•* WHOE'ER thou art whQ see'st thishonour'd shfine. 

One moment pau8e....and add a tear to mine : 

A maoly tear; to his fair mem'ry due* 

Who felt such feelings as are known to few. 

Whose wit, though keen, benevolence supprest; 

Who never penn'd a satire. ...but in jest. 

'Tis now. Oh Death ! thy poignant sting we own«*..« 

Tis now, OK Gra.ve ! thy victory is shewn; 

For lo ! herein full prematurely lie 

The only part of Thornton that could die !" 

* Vide a Ute Tocm-^MatUe of the Wig*^ 
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The Latin epitaph on his monument in Westmin- 
ster-Abbey, erected by his widow, is written by his 
friend Dr. Warton. 

BQNNELL THORNTON, Armigcr, 
£ vicina schola regia 
Ad JCdem Christi, Oxon. Alumnus migravit, 

Cujus Ingenium 

In utroque Domicilio 

Faustissime Literis omnibus humanioribus excuhom. 

Mores aperti, sinceri, candidi, 

Comitabantur et commendabant. 

In scriptis, in sermone, mira erat Festivitat« 

Et Facetiarum vena plane sga poUebat. 

In Hommum Ineptiis calamo perstringendis* 

Sine Felle, tamen et Multa cum Hilaritate 

Unice Felix .• 

In convictu JuQundissimus* 



BONNELL THORNTON, Esqniw, 

From the Royal Foundation of Westminster 

Went, as Student of Christ-Church, to Oxford » 

Wiiose Genius 

At both Seminaries of Learning 

- i Was happily exalted by polite Literature. 

His Manners were open, sincere, and candid. 

Which ever attended and recommended hinu 

In his Writings and Conversation 

He discovered much Humour. 

He had a Pleasantry peculiarly his own. 

In marking the Follies of Mankind, 

He po^Sessed the rare Quality, 

Of having no Gall, but Abundance of Mirth. 

At a convivial Companion he had no e^ual* 
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The principal works of Mr. Bonnell Thornton are, 
The plays of Plautus in an English Dr^ss ; of which 
bishop Warburton was pleased to remark, that he 
never read so just a translation and in so pure and ele- 
gant a style. The bishop of Peterborough (late Dr. 
Hinchliffe) speaks of him as the best Latin scholar 
of his time. The Buttle of the Wigs, and City La- 
tin, productions which created him some enemies ; 
The Student, before-mentioned; The Oxford Barber ; 
St. Cecilia's Day, a Burlesque Ode. The Papers 
marked A in the first volume of The Adventurer; 
this work, as well as that of The Connoisseur, was 
published conjointly with Mr. Colman , many Essays, 
&c. in the Public Advertiser and St. James's Chro- 
nicle, some of which are to be met with in a work 
entitled Elegant Extracts ; the Drury-Lane, and Co- 
vent-Gardcn Journal, and probably other productions 
worthy of his genius. 

Mr. Thornton left a widow, lately departed ; a 
daughter, who died very young ; and two sons, the 
elder of whom departed this life in the year 1790. 
Some time previous to his death, he exhibited strong 
proofs of a poetical genius, in hymns and other pious 
compositions. A small monument to his memory 
was erected near that of his father in Westminster- 
Abbey, on which are the following lines : . 

Oh, worth! in early youth by all approved; 

Oh, happy genius ! ripen 'd in thy bloom : 

To thee, (for every social virtue lov'd,) 

Thy friend, thy brother, consecrates this tomb. 

His brother was visited by an illness which termi- 
nated also in a consunaption ; but by pursuing a mode, 
new in the school of physic, he recovered, to the as- 
tonishment of all his friends. This led him to con- 
sider on the effects of various airs on the constitution, 
which we suppose induced him to adopt a practice 
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whereby disordersy the former approbria of medicine^ 
will, it is bopedy be happily removed. 

The patrons of this undertaking, will, we flatter 
ourselves, be much gratified in perusing the follow- 
ing extracts from Mr. Bonnell Thornton's letters* ta- 
ken from the Originals^. yriih which we have been 
kindly obliged. 



<< Tuesday Afternoon. 
*« Dear Syl, 

" USE, or habitude, or custom, or whatever 
you will call it, they say is second nature* Upon my 
word I not only find it to be so, but I am tempted to 
think it the best nature of the two. When they first 
sentenced me, on account of my accident*, to a pros- 
trate, J should rather say a supine posture, I looked 
upon the judgment pronounced against me as severe 
as that upon the Old Serpent, when he was condemn- 
ed to creep upon his belly. I imagined myself in as 
painful a condition as the traveller stretched out upon 
Procrustes's iron bed : I almost concluded myself a 
dead corpse ; the sheets of my bed looked to me as 
winding-sheets, and I appeared already laid out. A 
Jew in the inquisition, a Christian in the Gallies, a 
Strumpet in Bridewell, a Debtor in the Fleet, an 
Highwayman in Newgate, or Wilkes in the Tower, 
could not repine more at their confinement than I did 
....a young heir to an estate could not long more to be 
of age, or a young girl to be married, than I did* for 
home....but now I am set at liberty, and allowed, to 
shift my quarters, I am as loth to quit the snugness 
of my poetical loft as the snail is to come out df his 
shell at the bidding of a child at play. You will say, 
that my present lodging is dirty and mean i but dirt 

*• The accident alluded to, was a bruised leg, in consequence 
•f a fall from a hor&e. 
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and meanness we can be easily reconciled to^ when 
once they are grown familiar to us* Is not the chim- 
ney-sweeper as warm and as comfortable in his sooty 
garb as he who is clothed in fine linen every day ? 
The Hottentot beauty is as proud of her trappings 
and flounces of guts as any of our celebrated toasts 
can possibly be of their trimmings of blond lace* 
For my own part, I have been so accustomed to the 
apartment I am now in, that it appears to me as ele« 
gant as the chamber in which her majesty lies in. I 
look up with admiration to the cieling, which is beau- 
tifully variegated with many-coloured, streaks from 
the damp, and shaded with the smoke of the candles 
or chimney ; no stucco work can be more exquisite ; 
no painting in chiara obscura can equal lU The cob- 
Webs hanging down from my window I convert, by 
the force of my imagination, into sumptuous festoons ; 
the tester of my bed is a gorgeous canopy ; and the 
bed-cloaths serve me for a magnificent sopha. As 
to my faithful constant attendants, that adhere to my 
person,.*.! mean the bugs and the fleas,... why they 
are my lords in waiting ; or they are my courtiers, if 
you please, that throng my levee; and, like other 
courtiers, are not satisfied, till they have got their 
skins-full out of me. 

*' Thus you find me perfectly resigned to my pre- 
sent situation. I have been so long without using my 
legs, that I almost begin to think that legs are of no 
use* Man in bis erect figure looks, in my eyes, as 
awkward an animal as a dancing bear : I expect every 
moment he will pitch forward and break his nose, or 
else fracture his scull by tumbling backward. No* 
thing in the world seems so unnatural to me as to get 
up againt when one is once down. I cannot feel the 
misery, which is commonly annexed to the idea of be- 
ing bedridden : for my part, I rest as comfortably in 
my present horizontal posture, and as free from pain, 
as I shouldi were I liud along at full length in my 
cofiin. 
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*5 There have been instances of persons, who hare 
lain so long in prison that they have become enam- 
oured of confinement, and have refused to go out of 
it, though the key has been turned to let them out by 
the mercy of their creditors or an insolvent act. I 
perhaps should feel the same reluctance in quitting 
my present jail, (though it is only changing one place 
of durance for another,) if. both the first and the se- 
cond nature, the innate bent of my mind, the habit- 
ual exercise of it, did not strongly bias me to draw- 
nearer to my Syl. As great preparations are mak- 
ing for my removal as if I were setting off to take 
possession of a government* I shall be carried this 
afternoon in a sedan of state, clothed in an under 
vesture of Cambro-Britannic ermine (vulgarly call- 
ed Welch flannel) and a flowing robe of Caledonian 
tissue. (Scotch plaid.) I shall signify the notice of 
my arrival at my palace to you by an express, and 
shall expect that you will appear directly to me, 
when my excellence will condescend to give you an 
audience*" 



On a Female Atheist* 

" Wednesday Morning* 

« Dear Syl, 

" When I take pen in hand to write to you, I do 
net stop to consider what I shall say, but take for 
my subject whaj^ever happens to occur to mc at the 
moment ; and I set down my thoughts just as they 
arise, without regard to precision, argumentation, or 
diction. 'Tis an amusement to me at the time ; and 
as children are cheated into learning their letters by 
making the alphabet a kind of play to them, so my 
mind is in some measure exercised by these idle ex- 
cursions without the fatigue of laborious thinking. 



J 
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You perhaps may be amused also in some measure 
in reading what I scribble : at least you may be sure 
I imagine so ; for if I did not, my ink-horn would 
be dry) my pen split) and my paper wet; that is, I 
•should have no heart to proceed* 

" Yoa mentioned the other evening a character, 
which I am almost a Sceptic enough to doubt the ex- 
istence of. Good God ! a Female Atheist !....One is 
2iot half so shocked at the idea of a Female Murderer; 
a Female Murderer, in the worst of senses, of her 
own children, of herself. That human nature, even 
where we may expect it to be most human, can be 
debased and degenerated down to the most barbarous 
brutality, there have been too many repeated proofs ; 
there have been frequent instances of women, who, 
like Lady Macbeth, have given suck, and have 
torn their infants from the nipple, and dashed their 
brains out. Yet this is nothing, in my opinion, 
when compared to the character I am speaking of. 
Among the weaknesses and vices that the fall of Eve 
entailed upon her sex, I do not find that the denial of 
her Maker was one of them. On the contrary, a sub- 
mission to the will of the Almighty was her charac- 
teristic....atleastit is so in Milton, which you will say 
is the poet's bible. Angels are of no sex; but if they 
were, I question whether we should have read of any 
female ones enlisting under the rebellious banners of 
the arch-fiend. 

*' While I contemplate such an hideous and fright- 
ful monster as a Female Atheist, I cannot entertain 
the least idea of her being possessed of the softness, 
the delicacy, and tenderness of her sex : No, she ap- 
pears to me as one of the Furies ; she is a very Suc- 
cuba in my imagination. I cannot conceive that any 
woman, though endowed with but ordinary and every- 
day charms, can ever look in her glass, and believe 
I she was made by chance." 

VOL. xxiv. c 
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" Monday* 
" My own Syl, 

" Take' (in the language of prescribers) a walk. 
The sun is commonly called at this season of the 
year, the old man's cordial; but though younger 
ones may not directly stand in need of it, I would 
order them a sufficient quantity, to be repeated as oc- 
casion requires, in any vehicle. The ten-toe equi- 
page is no bad one, because we can drive ourselves, 
and the pair is entirely under command. 

Our Author*8 " Ten-toe Equipage and Pair," w afileas^ 
ing sfiecimen of a Fancy y under command on every oc* 
casion* 

*' I am driving mine to a baiting place, where there 
is good entertainment for travellers. Otherwise they 
would carry me as naturally to your house, as those 
belonging to the other physical gentry drawl them 
to Batson's or George's, when they have nothing else 
to do." 



On the Use of Time* i « 

** Friday Morning, 8 o'clock, 
Nov. 11, 1763. 

" My dear, dear Sylvia, 

" It is as ridiculons to cry....how time wears 
away.. ..as to observe. ...how hot it is in June, or how 
cold in December :... .facts, that must continually occur 
to our reflection. Yet there is an use in it, if it re- 
minds one to stir the fire, or set open a window : so 
likewise the consideration of the decay of time may 
put us in mind of the occasion there is not to lose it, at 
least as little as we can. People dift'er in sentiment vast- 
ly, about the method of making the most of one's time : 
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but it may, in my opinion, be comprised in one gen- 
eral rule Let your mind be inactive as few moments 

as possible Activity of mind is life:. ...While we 

sleep, we do not know that vi^e exist ; at least, upon 
waking we do not recollect that we were sensible of 
it. How many people (I may say) walk in their 
sleep through life ! From their eyes being open, one 
pronounces them to be awake ; but they are dead 
asleep with respect to mind. Many others doze on 
in a kind of lethargy of reason, without passions to 
rouze them. Some few perhaps require the opiate of 
insensibility to give them a little rest from the con- 
tinual labour of reflecting... .but indeed these are few. 
(This side of my paper drawing near to a conclusion, ^ 
and I am scarce awake enough to think on,) I shall 
conclude with the old sentimental toast....'^ May we 
live all the days of our lives I....My dear Syl,....we 
will say,....Together." ' 



TTie following EffuJoriB convey their o*tvn comment ; 
and are honourable to the mind from whence they 
9firung* 

" Aylesbury, Thursday. 
" My dear Sylvia, 

" Notwithstanding the charms that this little 
earthly Paradise affords, there is one thing wanting to 
complete it. I don*t know how it is, but I may say 
with Hamlet, " Man delights not mc"....nor the bot- 
tle neither. I retire into myself in the midst of com- 
pany, and my eye roves about unsatisfied with the 
most beautiful objects of nature, because there is 
ever present before me one particular object (that \ 
most admire) in my mind's eye, Horatio. There's 
your true lovier'a rhapsody I Is it not in the true, 
rapturous, tender, melting, soft novel stile ? Now to 
plain truth....lndced, my dear, I long to see you. and 
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shall therefore hasten up to. town, and hope to eat 
your cold beef on Sunday erening* Think of me in 
your Litany that day, when you come to all those that 
travel by sea or land,«**andeedlhave travelled hither«- 
tqby water and land, as we hare had such dismal wet 
weather." 



" Wednesday* 

" My dear, dear Syl, 

" Did not it seem odd to you that I should call at 
your house last night at so unseasonable an hour^ 
Indeed, my dear, I did not intend knocking at the 
door, for I imagined you would be aU in bed ;..».but 
seeing a light in the kitchen, I could not resist the ira« 
pulse I felt, though I had not the least intention to 
disturb the family. As I had not seen thee, my dear- 
est, all the day long, I could not walk quietly to mj 
own home without turning to Petty France, that I 
might have the satisfaction of saying to myself, while 
I looked at your house,...." There she is." I, who in 
your parlour, have, I know not what, ridiculous ap- 
prehensions about being knocked down, &c. had then 
no thought of danger, as my mind was wholly taken 
up with one favourite dear idea, which it pleases me 
to cherish and dwell upon for ever, in all places and 
in all companies. Syl, Syl, thou hast engrossed my 
whole attention I...." Thou hast put poison in my 
drink," as Falstaff says, " to make me -doat upon 
thee I" 

" When 1 waked this morning, you cannot con- 
ceive how delighted I was with the cloudiness of the 
sky ; and I am at this present writing very angry at 
the officiousness of the wind, that keeps off the rain, 
and the impertinence of the sun, that seems to pro- 
mise us a fair day. I could wish it to rain cats and 
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dogs, nay, I could almost wish my dear Sylvia was 
ill again, rather than she should go out of town. ...Is 
there any thing so selfish as love ? though at first 
sight it might seem to be most disinterested. I know 
it will contribute to the restoring my SyPs health, her 
going....yet I grudge her that advantage, because it 
debars me of the satisfaction which I have in her 
company. 

*' However; my dear Syl, though you will not be 
with me personally, I shall have you with me in idea. 
The time of your absence I shall dedicate to you, in 
employing it upon matters preparatory to our being 
one. O matrimony ! thou pleasing dreadful thought I 
Yet, my dear Sylvia, I am confident that we shall be ve- 
ry, very, happy. There is a sweet complacency in your 
disposition ; you have good sense, you have had a 
sensible education, and (above all) you have an honest, 
frank, open, well-meaning heart. To this last par- 
ticular I am vain enough to put in my pretensions like- 
wise : and if we both mean well, depend upon it, my 
dear soul, with the blessing of Providence, our hap- 
piness will be mutual.*^ 



" Thursday Night. 

" Dear Sylvia, 
«* The surgeon has just left me, and I am convin- 
ced from all circumstances, that every thing is abso- 
lutely in a fair way. My dear, T would not pay your 
understanding so ill a compliment, as to think it ne- 
cessary to disguise or conceal matters from you.... 
Though you have tenderness to feel, you have reflec- 
tion to support you, at the same time that your hu- 
manity is shocked. But at the present, my Syl, let 
me assure you, that there is not the least reason fop 
indulging any ugly apprehensions about me. 
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^^ I cannot but look upon this little intervention, 
which has broke in upon our happiness and damped 
it for a while, as a preparatory in some sort for what 
may happen to either of us hereafter. The mind, 
which is indued with sensibility, is ever open to pity ; 
and pity works strongest, where it is heightened and 
enforced by affection* Shall I repeat a truth, which 
I dare say I have whispered more than once in your 
ear ? I could hardly be certain that I loved you with that 
rivetted affection, which I have since felt, till your 
late illness. O my Syl ! the situation you was then 
in, filled my heail with thoughts about you only, and 
would not allow room for any hesitation or doubt of 
the sincerity of my regard. You will smile perhaps 
to hear me say, that I then wished and longed to live 
happy with you when I had reason to fear you was at 
death's door. There is another thing, Sylvia, which 
weighed with me more than any thing, and fixed me 
your*s without any more scruples. I discenied in you 
a sympathy, as I thought, and I am happy that the 

consequence has shewn that I was not mistaken 

Love is commonly said to be blind ; but I rather think 
it is very sharp-sighted in general, as it can even see 
into the heart of another, and discover it's most se- 
cret workings. It's sight is, indeed, sometimes jaun- 
diced, as it were, and the object is represented as tinc- 
tured with an hue, which in reality it has not. 

" The best way to judge of the feelings of another 
is to examine and try them by our own in the same 
situation. This criterion can never failj where the 
heart is honest and free from dissimulation. I need 
therefore only consult my own bosom to know what 
passed in your's on account of my accident. I want 
no other light to enable me to see into it's inmost re- 
cesses, no other clue to guide me through it's most 
intricate windings. I would not wish you, my dear 
§yl, to have a window in your breast ; it is sufhcient I 
descend into myself, in order to discover what is in 
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fou* The same passions which agitated me i^'hile 
you was ill, I can easily conceive must have also af- 
fected you, when you first heard of my accident* 
%all I tell you honestly how I felt myself at the be- 
ginning of this affair I I have philosophy enough to 
be reconciled to an ill, which I know must befal me 
one time or other, though as a rational being 1 can- 
not but shudder at the thought of death, when it 
seems near. To be uneasy at the apprehensions that 
we must die, is making an ill use of that faculty, which 
exalts us above other animals ; though in common 
with other animals we are desirous of preserving our 
existence as long as we can. I had in a manner giv- 
en myself over, after the alarming appearances that 
presented themselves in consequence of my fall. I 
can* never believe, that it is possible for us to shake off 
the mortal entirely during this most interesting inter- 
val between " To be and not to be." If we reflect 
at all, the earthly part of us will, from the force of 
nature have a share in our ideas ; and however high 
our thoughts may be lifted up in the contemplation of 
eternity, they will sink down again to a survey and re- 
trospect of this perishable world. That person must 
have lived without the reciprocation of those social 
endearments, which alone should mt ke us desirous of 
living, who can quit his present being with inciifier- 
ence, nor (in the words of the poet) cast one longing 
lingering look behind. 



" Friday afternoon, 16th Dec. 1763. 

" My dear Sylvia, 

" Every one carries a face to be seen; and if the 
eye of the spectator is not short-sighted, it can look 
through it to the dark recesses of the heart. In my 
opinion, no one can wear a mask for any lonr * 
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ft is pulled ofT by himself; because, though he wished 
to disguise his real seutimenrts, it is too troublesome 
to him to keep it on. We cannot wear an under- 
waist-coat constantly in the summer-months ; neitMr 
can we go naked at the present time of year. It is 
certain, a person may paint white and red ; but th6 
discerning eye will distinguish the artificial colouring 
from mere natural beauty :.../Tis the same with the 
mind ;....whatever pains may be taken to make it ap- 
pear other than it is, the black spots, (like patches 
on the face) will be conspicuous* 

' " When I write to my Syl, I consider myself a$ 
thinking aloud : fbr I am happy in that kind of soli- 
loquy, which (when addressed to her) is speaking to 
All Me." 



IF the reader's sentiments correspond with those 
of the writer of this article, the portions here given 
from the private letters of Bonnell Thornton, to 
the Lady whom he married, will be considered (as 
the respectable party who placed them in his hands 
trishes they should be) as an unequivocal memorial of 

THE BEST OF HEARTS- 
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CON NO I S S E U R. 

BY MR. TOWN, 
CJStinC AJID CENSOR-GENERAL, 



5To. r. THURSDAY^ JANUARY 31^ 1754. 

Ordinc gentis 

Mores, et studia, et populos, et prscHa dicam. Tmo. 

Their sti3dU«sand puraaka in order shewn, 
*Tis miiiB to mark tte manaevs of The Town. 

AS I have assumed the character of Censor^ 
G£N£RALy I shall follow the exampk of the old Ro- 
man censor ; the first part of whose duty was to re- 
view thie peof^y and distribute them into theior seve- 
ral divkioiia. i shall tli«refore enter upon my offiaey 
by takir^g ai cursory survey of wbat is i»suaility caUed 
The TOWN. In tbi» I sliaU not confine myself to 
the exact method of a geograpbeiv but carry the rea- 
der frona one quarter to another, aa it may sttk my 
convenience^ or best contnbutc to his entertainment. 
When a comedian^ celebrated for his exceltence iik 
the part of Shylock, first undertook that character, 
he made daily visits to the center «>f business^ the 
'Change and the adjacent cofiOee-houses ; that by a fre- 
quent intercouirse and cottversatioB with ^' Uie unlore* 
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skinn*d race," he might habituate himself to their air 
aiid deportment. A like desire of penetrating into 
the most secret springs of action in these people has 
often led me there ; but I was never more diverted 
than at Garraway's a few days before the drawing of 
the lottery. I not only could read hope, fear, and all 
the various passions exciied by a love of gain, strong- 
ly pictured in the faces of those who came to buy ; 
but I remarked with no less delight, the many little 
artifices made use of to allure adventurers, as well as 
the visible alteration in the looks of the sellers, accord- 
ing as the demand for tickets gave occasion to raise or 
lower their price. So deeply were the countenances 
of these bubble-brokers impressed with an attention 
to the main chance, and their minds seemed so dead 
to all other sensations, that one might almost doubtj 
where money is out of the case whether a Jew " has 
eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, senses, afifections^ 
passions." 

From Garraway's it is but a short step to a gloomy 
class df mortals, not less intent on gain than the stock- 
jobber : I mean the dispensers of life and death, who 
flock together, like birds of prey watching for carca- 
ses, at fiutson's. I never enter this place, but it 
serves as a hiemento mori to me. What a formal as- 
semblage of sable suits, and tremendous perukes I I 
have often met here a most intimate acquaintance, 
whom I have scarce known again ; a sprightly young 
fellow, with whom I have spent many a jolly hour ; 
but being just dubbed a graduate in physic, he has 
gained such an entire conquest over the risible mus- 
cles, that he hardly vouchsafes at any time to smile* 
I- have heard him harangue, with all the oracular im- 
portance of a veteran, on the possibility of Canning's 
subsisting for a whole month on a few bits of bread ; 
and he is now preparing a treatise, in which will be 
set forth a new atkd infallible method to prevent the 
spreading of the plague from France into England. 
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Batson*s has been reckoned the seat of solemn stupid- 
ity : yet is it not totally devoid of taste and common 
sense. They have among them physicians, who can 
cope with the most eminent lawyers or divines; and 
critics, who can relish the salvolatile of a witty conv- 
position, or determine how much fire is requisite to 
sublimate a tragedy secundum artem* 
- Kmerging from these dismal regions, I am glad to 
breathe the pure air in St. Paul's coffee house : where 
(as I profess the highest veneration for our clergy^I 
cannot contemplate the magnificence of the cathedral 
"Without reflecting on the abject condition of those 
" tattcr'd crapes," who are said to ply here for an oc- 
casional burial or sermon, with. the same ^gujarity 
as the happier drudges, who salute us with the cry of 
** coach, sir," or " chair your honour." 

And here my publisher would not forgive me, was 
I to leave the neighbourhood without taking notice of 
the Chapter coffee-house, which is frequented by those 
encouragers of literature, and (as they are styled by 
an eminent critic) " not the worst judges of merit, 
tlie booksellers." The conversation here naturally 
turns upon the newest publications ; but theircriticisms 
are somewhat singular. When they say a good book, 
they do not mean to praise the style or sentiment, but 
the quick and extensive sale of it. That book in the 
phrase of the Conger is best, wiiich sells most : and 
if the demand for Quarles should be greater than for 
Pope, he would have the highest place on the rubric- 
post. There are also many parts of every work lia- 
ble to their remarks, which fall not within the notice 
of less accurate observers. A few nights ago 1 saw 
one of these gentlemen take up a sermon, and after 
seeming to peruse it for some time with great atten- 
tion, he declared, " it was very good English." The 
reader will judge whether I was most surprised or di- 
verted, when I discovered, that he was not commen- 
ding the purity and elegance of the diction, but th« 



beauty of the type ; which, it seems, is known among 
the printers by that appellation. We must not, how- 
ever, think the members of the Conger strangers to 
the deeper parts of literature; for as carpenters, 
smiths, masons, and all mechanics smell of the trade 
they labour at, booksellers take a peculiar turn from 
their connexions with books and authors. The char- 
acter of the bookseller is commonly formed on the 
writers in his service. Thus one is a politician or a 
>deist ; another affects humour, or aims at turns of 
of wit and repartee ; while a third perhaps is grave, 
moral, and sententious. 

The Temple is the barrier, that divides the city and 
suburbs ; and the gentlemen who reside there, seem 
influenced by the situation of the place they inhabit* 
, Templars are, in general, a kind of citizen-courtiers. 
They aim at the air and mien of the drawing-room ^ ! 
but the holyday smartness of a 'prentice, heightened 
with some additional touches of the rake or coxcomb, 
betrays itself in every thing they do- The Temple, 
however, is stocked with it's peculiar beaux, wits, poets, 
critics, and every character in the gay world : and it 
is a thousand pities, that so pretty a society should 
be disgraced with a few dull fellows, who can submit 
to puzzle themselves with cases and reports, and have 
not tasted enough to follow the genteel method of stu- 
dying the law. 

I shall now, like a true student of the Temple, hur- 
ry from thence to Coven t-Garden, the acknowledged 
region of gallantry, wit, and criticism ; and hope to 
be excused for not stopping at George's in my way, 
as the Bedford affords a greater variety of nearly the 
same characters. This coffee-house is every night 
crowded with men of parts. Almost every one you 
meet is a polite scholar and a wit. Jokes and bon 
mots are echoed from box to bo7L\ ^n^t-^ bv^xvch of 
literature is critically examined, axvd. vYv^ t^^xvx. <3fl ^^- 
erjr production of the preas, or '^^xfotm^sv^^ ^\. >Qo2 
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theatres, weighed and determined* This school (to 
which I am myself indebted for a great part of vaj 
education, and in which, though unworthy, I am now 
arrived at the honour of being a public lecturer) has 
bred up many authors, to the amazing entertainment 
and instruction of their readers. Button's, the grand 
archetype of the Bedford, was frequented by Addi- 
son, Steele, Pope, and the rest of that celebrated set, 
who flourished at the beginning of this century ; and 
was regarded with just deference on account of th^ 
real geniusses who frequented it* But we can now 
boast men of superior abilities ; men, who without 
any one acquired excellence, by the mere dint of an 
happy assurance, can exact the same tribute of ven* 
eration, and receive it as due to the illustrious cha- 
racters, the scribblers, players, fiddlers, gamblers, 
that make so large a part of the company at the Bed- 
ford* 

I shall now take leave of Co vent-Garden, and de* 
sire the reader's company to White's* Here (as 
Vanbrugh says of Locket's) " he may have a dish no 
bigger than a saucer, that shall cost him fifty shil- 
lings." The great people, who frequent this place^ 
do not interrupt their politer amusements, like the 
wretches at Garraway's, with business, any fartfiep 
than to go down to Westminster one sessions to vote 
for a bill, and the next to repeal it* Nor do they 
trouble themselves with literary debates, as at the 
Bedford* Learning is beneath the notice of a man 
of quality* They employ themselves more fashion* 
ably at whist for the trifie of a thousand pounds tho 
rubber, or by making bets on the lie of the day* 

From this very genteel place the reader mUst not 
be surprised, if I should convey him to a cella^or a 
common porter-house. For as it is my prdi^ince to 
delineate and remark on mankind in general, whoe- 
ver becomes my disciple must not refuse to follow me 
from the Star and Garter to the Goose and GhdiroDr 

TOL. SLXVIi. P 
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be content to climb after me up to an author's gar* 
ret, or give me leave to introduce him to a rout. In 
my present cursory view of the Town I have, indeed, 
confined myself principally to coffee-houses ; though. 
I constantly visit all places, that afford any matter 
for speculation. I am a Scotchman at Forrest's, a 
Frenchman at Slaughter's, and at the Cocoa-Tree I 

am ..an Englishman* At the Robin Hood I am a 

politician, a logician, a geometrican, a physician, a 
metaphysician, a casuist, a moralist, a theologist, a 

mythologist, or any thing -but an atheist. Where* 

ever the World is, I am. You will therefore hear of 
me sometimes at the theatres, sometimes, perhaps at 
the opera : nor shall I think the exhibitions of Sadler's 
Wells, or the Little Theatre in the Haymarkct be- 
neath my notice ; 'lut may one day or other give a 
dissertation upon tumbling, or (if they should again 
become popular) a critique on dogs and monkeys* 

Though the Town is the walk I shall generally ap- 
pear in, let it not be imagined, that vice and folly 
will shoot up unnoticed in the country. My cousin 
Village has undertaken that province, and will send 
me the freshest advices of every fault or foible that 
takes root there. But as it is my chief ambition to 
please and instruct the ladies, I shall embrace every 
opportunity of devoting my labours to their service : 
and I may with justice congratulate myself upon the 
happiness of living in an age, when the female part 
of the world are so studious to find employment for a 
Censor. 

The character of Mr. Town is, I flatter myself, 
too well known to need an explanation. How far, 
and in what sense, I propose to be a Connoisseur^ 
the reader will gather from my general motto : 

* **# 

^ r, ** Non de villis domibusve alienis, 

'* Nee male necne Lepos saltet ; sed quod magis ad nos 
•* f ertxoet, et nescire malum est, agitamus." Hob. 
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'* Who better knows to bnild, and who to dancei 

*< Or this from Italy, or that from France, 

" Our Connoif seur will ne'er pretend to scan, 

•* Bur point the follies of mankind to man. 

«* Th' important knowledge of ourselves explain, 

** Which not to know all knowledge is but vain." 

As Critic and Censor-General, I shall take the liber- 
ty to animadvert on every thing that appears to me 
vicious orjidiculous; always endeavouring " to hold, 
as it were, the mirrour up to Nature, to shew Virtue 
her own feature. Scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the Time his form and pressure**' 
T 
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*' Commissa quod auctio vendit 

•* Stantibus, oenophorum, tripodes, armaria, cistas.^' 

Jut. 
** Maim'd statues, rusty medals, marbles old, 
« By Sloane collected, or by Langfbrd sold/* 

I HAVE already received letters from several . 
virtuosi, expressing their astonishment and concern 
at my disappointing the warm hopes they had conceiv- 
ed of my undertaking from the title of my paper. 
They tell me? that by deserting the paths of VirtUj 
I at once neglect the public interest and my own ; 
that by supporting the character of Connoisseur in 
its usual sense, I might have obtained very conside* 
rable salaries from the principal auctio.i-rooms,' toy- ' 
shops, and repositories ; and mi^ht besides very plau- • 
sibly have recommended myself as the properest 
person in the world, to be keeper of Sir Hans Sloane'9 
Museum. 
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I. cannot be insensible of the importance of this 
capital business of taste, and how much reputation 
as well as profit would accrue to my labour^ by con- 
fining them to the minutest researches into nature 
and art, and poring over the rust of antiquity. I ve- 
ry well know that the discovery of a new Zoophyte, 
or species of the Polype, would be as valuable as that 
of the longitude. The cabinets of the curious would 
furnish out matter for my essays, more instructing 
than all the learned lumber of a Vatican. Of what 
consequence would it be, to point out the distinctions 
of originals from copies so precisely, that the paltry 
•cratchings of a modern may never hereafter be 
palmed on a Connoisseur for the labours of a Rem- 
brandt ! I should command applause from the ador- 
ers of antiquity, were I to demonstrate, that merit 
never existed but in the schools of the old painters, 
never flourished but in the warm climate of Italy :••>• 
And how should I rise in the esteem of my country- 
men by chastising the arrogance of an Englishman 
in presuming to determine the Analysis of Beauty ! 

At other times I might occasion to shew my saga- 
city in conjectures on rusty coins and illegible mar- 
bles. What profound erudition is contained in an half 
obliterated antique piece of copper I TRAJ. IMP. 
P. VII. COSS. MAX. *** TREE. V. P.P.S. C; 
and how merveilloua^ most courteous and ryghte wor^ 
thye reader,^ would the barbarous inscription of some 
ancient monument appear to thee; and how /^/^cffcwTir 
^ thyne eyne ivytheall^ thus preserved in its obsolete 
spelling, and original Black Character I To this branch 
of taste, I am more particularly pressed : A corres- 
pondent desires to know, whether 1 was of the party, 
that lately took a survey of Palmyra in the Desert ; 
another, if I have traversed the Holy Land, or visit- 
ed Mount Calvary. I shall not speak too proudly of 
my travels : but as my pi^edecessor, the Spectator 
lias recommended himself by having made a trip tQ 
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Grand Cairo to take measure of a pyramid, I assure 
my reader that I have climbed Mount Vesuvio in the 
midst, of its eruptions, and dug some time under 
ground in the ruins of Herculaneum. 

I shall always be solicitous to procure the esteem 
of so respectable a body as the Connoisseurs ; since I 
canixot but be sensible, could I any way merit it by 
my labours, how much more important the name of 
Mr. Town would appear, dignified with the addition 
of F.R. S. or member of the Society of Antiquarians. 
I therefore take this early opportunity of obliging the 
curious with a letter from a very eminent personage, 
who, as well as myself, is lately become a Connois- 
seur, and is known to have gone abroad for no other 
purpose than to " buy pictures." 

Dear Sir, 

THE hurry in which I left England must have 
convinced you how much 1 was in earnest, when I 
talked of making a valuable collection of pictures...* 
By my frequent attendance on sales, I already know 
almost as much of painting, as I do of the funds ; 
and can talk as learnedly of light and shade, figure, 
proportion, drapery, 8cc. as of the rise and fall of 
stocks. I have, however, been very much embarrass- 
ed in getting together a collection, suitable to the re- 
ligion I profess. The famous painters were most of 
them such bigots to their own wuy of thinking, that 
they have scarce left any thing behind them but Holy 

Families, . Dead Christs, and Madonas ; subjects 

which to me and my tribe are odious and abominable. 
A picture, since it has the property of being the lan- 
guage of all mankind, should never be particular in 
it's subject ; but we should paint, as the English are 
taught to pray, " for all Jews, Turks, Infidels and 
Heretics." 

s 3 
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When I have made the tour of Italfy I will send 
you a complete list of all my purchases ; in the mean 
time the following short specimen will enable you to 
judge of my precautions, in selecting pieces suitable 
to my character, and not offensive to my principles. 

The first that I bought was " thje Elevation of the 
<( Golden Calf." This I shaJl set up in the Royal £x- 
change, as a typical representation of myself, to be 
worshipped by all brokers, insurers, scriveners, and 
the whole fraternity ot stock-jobbers. 

The second is " the Triumph of GidecMi." This I 
intended, if a late project in favour of our brethren 
had not miscarried, should have been hung up in St. 
Stephen's Chapel, as a memorial of our victory over 
the uncircumcised. 

The third and fourth are " Peter denying his Mas- 
ter," and " Judas betraying him for thirty pieces of 
silver ;" both which I design as presents to our two 

worthy friends, the B s of. and 

The next which I shall mention to you, deserves 
particular notice ; and this is " the Prophet of Na- 
zareth himself, conjuring the Devil into an herd of 
Swine." From this piece, when I return to England, 
I intend to have a print engraved ; being very proper 
to be had in all Jewish families, as a necessary pre- 
servative against pork and Christianity. 

I shall not tire you with a particular detail of some 
other lesser pieces ; such as«.«.The Deluge, in water- 
colours....The New Jerusalem, inperspective—.Some 
Ruins of the Temple. —A Publican at the Receipt of 
Custom«...and....a Samson in miniature. 

Besides these, I have employed an ingenious artist 
here to excute a design of my own. It is a picture 
of Fortune, not standing (as in the common style) up- 
on a kind of cart-wheel, but on the two wheels of the 
lottery, with a representation of a net cast over the 
lesser engrossers of tickets, while a Chief Manager 
is breaking his way through the meshes* 
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I mast not forget to tell yeu, that I have picked 
up an infamous portrait^ by an English hand* called 
Shy lock, with the following inscription under it) taken 
I suppose from the London Evening Post, or that im- 
pudent Fool the Gazetteer: " They have disgraced 
*^ me, and hindered me of half a million^ laughed at 
^^ my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation^ 
*' thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated 

^' mine enemies ; and what's the reason ? I am 

" a Jew." 

As soon as the parliament is dissolved^ you may 
expect to see me in England ; till when 

I am, dear Sir, yours, Sec. 

1 shall here subjoin a letter of a very different 
stamp ; which points out to me another walk as a 
Connoisseur, not less extensive perhaps, and more 
agreeable to the modern taste, than that of Firtu* 

to mr. town. 
Sir, 

I SUPPOSE Connoisseur is only another word for 
a Knowing-One. So write me aiew papers in defence 
of cards, dice, races, and gaming in general ; and- 1 
will admit you upon the Square, introduce you at 
White's, set you upon the Turf, the next meeting at 
Newmarket, and make your fortune at once. If you 
are the man I take you for, you will be wise, and do 
this directly ; and then the odds are for you. If not, 
I'll hold you an hundred pounds to a China orange, 
that your paper is neglected as low and vulgar, and 
yourself condemned as an unfashionable blockhead. 

Yours, as you behave. 

Will. Hazard. 
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Suave man magno, turbantibus aeqnora ventis* 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem . 

When raging winds the ruffled deep deform. 
We look at distance, and enjoy the storm ; 
Tost on the waves with pleasure others see, 
Kor heed their dangers, while ourselves are free. 

WE writers of essays, or (as they are termed) 
periodical papers, justly claim to ourselves a place 
among the modern improvers i)f literature. Neither 
Bently nor Burnara, nor any other equally sagacious 
commentator, has been able to discover the least traces 
cf any similar productions among the ancients : ex- 
cept we can suppose, that the history of Thucidydes 
was retailed weekly in sixpenny numbers ; that Sene- 
ca dealt out his morality every Saturday ; or that 
Tuily wrote speeches and philosophical disquisitions, 
while Virgil and Horace clubbed together to furnish 
the poetry, for a Roman Magazine. 

There is a word, indeed, by which we are fond of 
distinguishing our works, and for which we must con- 
fess ourselves indebted to the Latin. Myself, and 
every petty journalist, affect to dignify our hasty per- 
formance by stiling them Lucubrations ; by which we 
mean, if we mean any thing, that as the day is too 
short for our labours, we are obliged to call in the 
assistance of the night : not to mention the modest 
insinuation, that our compositions are so correct, that 
( like the orations o( Demosthenes) they may be said 
to " smell of the lamp." We would be understood to 
follow the directions of the Roman satirist " to grow 
pale by the midnight candle ;" though perhaps, as 
our satirist expresses it, we may be thought 

Sleepless ourselves to give oiur readers sleep. 
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But, as a relief from the fatigue of so many rest- 
less hours, we have frequently gone to sleep for the 
benefit of the public :" and surely we, whose labours 
are confined to a sheet and a half, may be indulged 
in taking a nap now and then, as well as those engag- 
ed in longer works ; who (according to Horace) are to 
be excused, if a little drowsiness sometimes creeps 
in upon them. 

After this preface, the reader will not be surprised, 
if I take the liberty to relate a dream of my own. It 
is usual on these occasions to be lulled to sleep by 
some book ; and most of my brethren pay that com- 
pliment to Virgil or Shakspeare : but as I could never 
discover any opiate qualities in those authors, 1 chose 
rather to doze.over some modern performance. I must 
beg to be excused from mentioning particulars, as I 
would not provoke the resentment of niy contempo- 
raries : nobody will imagine, that I dipt into any of 
our modem novels, or took up any of our late trage- 
dies... Let it suffice, that I presently fell fast asleep* 

I found myself transported in aa instant to the shore 
of an immense sea, covered with innumerable vessels ; 
and though many of them suddenly disappeared every 
minute, I saw others continually launching forth, and 
pursuing the same" course. The seers of visions, and 
dreamers of dreams, have their organs of sight so 
considerably improved, that they can take in any ob- 
ject, however distant or minute. It is not therefore 
to be wondered at, that I could discern every thing 
dictinctly, though the waters before me were of the 
deepest black. 

While I stood contemplating this amazing scene^ 
one of tliose good-natured Genii, who never fail mak- 
ing their appearance to extricate dreamers from their 
diSiculties, rose from the sable stream, and planted 
himself at my elbow. His complexion was of the 
darkest hue, notunlike that of the Daemons of a print- 
ing-house i his jetty beard shone like the bristles of 
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a blacking-brush : on his head he wore a turban of 
imperial paper ; and 

There hung a calf-skin oa hia reverend linbi* 

which was gilt on the back, and faced with robings of 
Morocco, lettered (like a rubric- post) with the names 
of the most eminent authors* In his left hand he 
bore a printed scroll, which from the marginal cor-^ 
rections I imagined to be a proof-sheet ; and in hi^ 
right he waved the quill of a goose. 

He immediately accosted me ** Town, said he^ 

I am the Genius, who is destined to conduct you 
through these turbulent waves. The sea that you 
now behold is the Ocean of Ink. Those tow.ers, at 
a great distance, wliose bases are founded upon rocks, 
and whose tops seem lost in the clouds, are situated 
in the Isle of Fame. Contiguous to these, you maf 
discern by the glittering of its golden sands, is the 
Coast of Gain, which leads to a fertile and rich coun- 
try. All the vessels, which are yonder sailing with a 
fair wind on the main sea, are making towards one 
or other of these : but you will observe, that on their 
first setting out they were irresistibly drawn into the 
Eddies of Criticism, where they were obliged to en- 
counter the most dreadful tempests and hurricanes* 
In these xlangerous stixsights, you see with what vio- 
lence every bark is tossed up and down : some go to the 
bottom at once ; others, after a faint struggle are beat 
to pieces ; many are much damaged ; while a few hf 
sound planks and tight rigging are enabled to weather 
the storm." 

At this sight I started* back with horror : and the 
remembrance still dwells so strong upon my fancy )• 
that I even now imagine the torrent of Criticism burst- 
ing in upcm me> and ready to overwhelm me in an 
instant* 
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^ Cast a lookt resumed my instructor, on that vast 
lake divided into two piurts, which lead to yonder 
magnificeiitstructures,ere€tedby the Tragic andComic 
Muse. Xbere you may observe many trying to force 
a passage without chart or compass. Some have been 
overset by crowding too much sail, and others have 
foundered by carrying too much ballast. An *Arca- 
dian vessel (the master an Irishman) was, through 
contrary squalls, scarce able to live nine days; but 
you see that light Italian gondola, fGli Amanti Gelo- 
si, skims along pleasantly before the wind, and out- 
strips the painted frigates of her country, |Didone 
and Artaserse. Observe that triumphant squadron, 
to whose flag all the others pay homage. Most of 
them are ships of the first rj^te, and were fitted out 
many years ago. Though somewhat irregular in 
their make, and but little conformable to the exact 
rules of art, they will ever continue the pride and 
glory of these seas: for, as it is remarked by the 
present Laureat in his prologue to Papal Tyranny^ 

" Shakspeare, whose art no play-wright can excel, 

« Has launched us fleets of pla^, and built them well." 

The Genius then bade me turn my eye, where the 

water seemed to foam with perpetual agitation • 

" That, said he, is the strong Current of Politics, 
often fatal to those who venture on it." I could not 
but take notice of a poor wretch on the opposite 
shore, fastened by the ears to a terrible machine. ••..•• 
This, the Genius informed me, was the memorable 
Defoe, set up there as a land-mark, to prevent future 
mariners from splitting upon the same rock. 

To this turbulent prospect succeeded objects of a 
more placid nature. In a little creek, winding 

* Philoclea, a tragedy ; founded on Sir Philip ^ydaey's Ar- 
cadia. 
t An admired bnrletta. | Operas. 
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through floweiy meads and shady g^ves^ I descried 
several gilded yatchts and pleasure-boats^ all of them 
keeping due time with their silver oars, and gliding 
along the smooth, even, calm, regularly flowing Ri- 
vulets of Rhyme. Shepherds and shepherdesses 
playing on the banks ; the sails lyere gently swelled 
with the soft breezes of amorous sighs ; and little 
loves sported in the silken cordage. 

My attention was now called off from these paci- 
fic scenes to an obstinate engagement between sev- 
eral ships, distinguished from all others by bearing 
the Holy Cross for their colours. These, the Ge- 
nius told me, were employed in the holy war of reli- 
gious controversy ; and he pointed out to me a few 
Corsairs in the service of the Infidels, sometimes 
aiding one party, sometimes siding with the other, 
as might best contribute to the general confusion* 

I observed in different parts of the ocean several 
gallies, which were rowed by slaves. " Those, said 
the Genius, are fitted out by very oppressive owners, 
and are all of them bound to the Coast of Gain. The 
miserable wretches, whom you see chained to the 
oars, are obliged to tug without the least respite; 
and though the voyage should turn out successful, 
they have little or no share in the profits. Some 
few you may observe, who rather chuse to make a 
venture on, their own bottoms. These work as hard 
as the galley-slaves, and are frequently cast away : 
but though they are ever so often wrecked, necessi- 
ty still contrains them to put out to sea again. 

«« Reficit rates 

•< Quassas, iiidocilis pauperiem pati." Hoik 

Still must the wretch his shatter'd bark refit 5 
For who to^arve can patiently submit? 

It were needless to enumerate many other parti- 
culars, that engaged my notice. Among the test was 
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a large fleet of Annotators, Dutch-built, which sailed 
very heavy, were often a-ground, and continually 
ran foul of each other. The >vhole ocean, I also 
foiind, was infested by pirates, who ransacked every 
rich vessel that came in their way. Most of these 
were endeavouring to make the Coast of Gain by 
hanging out false colours, or by forging their pass- 
ports, and pretending to be freighted out by the most 
reputable traders. 

My eyes were at last fixed, I know not how, on a 
spacious channel, running through the midst of a 
great city. I felt such a secret impulse at this sights 
that t could not help enquiring particularly about it. 
" The discovery of that passage, said the GeniuSy 
was first made by one Bickerstaff, in the good ship 
called The Tatler, and who afterwards embarked in 
The Spectator and Guardian. These have been fol-* 
lowed since by a number of little sloops, skiffs, hoys> 
and cock boats, which have been most of them wreck* 
ed in the atteinpt. Thither also must your course 
be directed." At this itistant the Genius sudden- 
ly snatched me up in his arms, said plunged me head- 
long into the inky flood. While I lay gasping and 
struggling beneath the waves, mcthought I heard a 
familiar voice calling me by my name ; which awak- 
ing me, I with pleasure recollected the features of 
the Genius in those of my publisher, who was stand- 
ing by my bed-side, and had called upon me for copy* 

T 
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No. IV. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 

Conjogiam ▼ocmt, boc pnetexit nomine culpam. Vtao. 

Where matrimony veils tV incestuous life. 
And whore is shelter'd in the name of -wife. 

IT is with the utmost concern I have heard my- 
self within this week passed accused at several tea- 
tables, of not being a man of my word. The female 
part of my readers exclaim against me for not hav- 
ing as yet pai4 my particular addresses to the fair. 
" Who is this Mr. Town ? says one : Where can the 
creature live ? He has said nothing yet of the dear 
Burletta girl." Another 'i^onders that I have not re- 
commended to the ladies Mr. Hoyle's New Calcula- 
tion of Chances ; for understanding which nothing 
more is required, we are told, than the First Princi- 
ples of Arithmetic ; that is, to know how to tell the 
pips, and set up one's game. But I find the whole 
sex in general have expected from me some shrewd 
remarks upon the Marriage-Bill. To oblige them in 
some measure, I shall at present recommend to their 
notice the following advertisement, which has been 
sent me with a request to make it public. 

To all whom it may concern* 
THE REVEREND MR. KEITH, 

( Who ha9 had the honour to perform before several 
of the Mbilityy Gentry^ and others) 

GIVES THIS PUBLIC NOTICE, 

THAT he shall continue at his chapel in May- 
Fair no longer than the present month. He will then 
set out on his progress through the principal market- 
towns, where he will exhibit publickly, without loss 
of time, any hour of the day or nightt He will per- 
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Ibrmtono less than two persons, and will wait on anf 
gentleman and IvLdy privately at their own houses. 

*»• We have no connexion with the Fleet-parsons, 
or other pretenders* Beware of counterfeits. Ego 
turn solus* 

I may perhaps take a future opportunity of enlarg- 
ing on this very ifnpoitant subject, the Marriage-Bill ; 
but shall at present oblige the ladies by celebrating an 
order of females lately sprung up among them, usu- 
ally distinguished by the denomination of Demi-reps ; 
a word not to be found in any of our dictionaries. 

This order, which seems daily increasing upon us, 
was first instituted by some ladies eminent for their 
public spirit, with a view of raising their half of the 
sfpecies to a level with the other in the unbounded li- 
cence of their enjoyments. By this artifice the most 
open violation of modesty takes the name of innocent 
freedom and gaiety ; and as long as the last failing 
remains a secret, the lady's honour is spotless and 
untainted. In a word, a Demi-rep is a lady, whom 
every body thinks, what nobody chuses to call her. 

It is absolutely necessary, that every lady of this 
order should be married. Custom has given a cer- 
tain charm to wedlock, which changes the colour of 
our actions, and renders that behaviour not impro- 
per, which, in a state of celibacy, would be accounted 
indecent and scandalous. As to the promises made 
in marriage " to love, honour, and obey," custom 
has made them also merely ceremonial, and in fact 
as little binding as the wcdding-ring, which may be* 
put on or pulled off at pleasure. 

Religious and political writers have both for differ- 
ent reasons endeavoured to encourage frequent mar- 
riages : but this order, if it maintains its ground, will 
more certainly promote them. How inviting must 
such a state appesu* to a woman of spirit I An Eng- 
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lish wife, with all the indiscretions of a girl, may as- 
sume more than the privileges of a woman ; may tri- 
He publickly with the beaus and smarts, introduce 
them to her toilette, and fix it as a certain rule in all 
her conversation and behaviour, that when oncemar-* 
riage has (in Lucy's phrase] <' made an honest wo- 
man of her," she is entitled to all the licence of a 
courtesan. 

I have lately seen, with a good deal of compassion, 
a few forward maiden ladies investing themselves with 
the dignilics, and encroaching on the privileges of 
this .order. It may not be improper to caution them 
to recede in time. As their claim to these liberties 
is unwarranted by custom, they will not retain that 
ambiguous reputation enjoyed by the Demi-reps, 
whose whole system of conduct is founded on the 
basis of matrimony. Every lady, therefore, inclined 
to indulge herself in all those little innocent freedomsi 
should conRne herself within the pale of matrimony, 
to elude censure ; as insolvent debtors avoid a jail by 
lodging within the verge of the court. 

A Demi-rep then must necessarily be married : nor 
is it easy for a lady to maintain so critical a character, 
unless she is a woman of fashion. Titles and estates 
bear down all weak censures, and silence scandal and 
detraclion. That good-breeding too, so inviolably 
preserved among persons of condition, is of infinite 
s»ervice. This produces that delightful insipidity so 
remarkable in persons of quality, whose conversation 
flows with an even tenor, undisturbed by sentiment, 
and unruilled by passion : insomuch that husbands 
and wives, brothers, sisters, cousins, and in short the 
whole circle of kindred and acquaintance,can entertain 
the most thorough contempt and even hatred for each 
other, without transgressing the minutest article bf 
good-breeding and civility. But those females, who 
want the advantages of birth and fortune, must be 
content to wrap themselves up in their integrity ; for 
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the lower sort are so notoriously deficient in the re- 
quisites of politeness, that they would not fail to 
throw out the most cruel and bitter invectives against 
the pretty delinquents. 

The great world will, I doubt not, return me thanks 
for thus keeping the canaille at a distance, and se- 
curing to them a quiet possession of their employ- 
ments. And here I cannot but observe, how respec- 
table an order the Demi-reps compose, of which the 
lovely sisterhood niiust all be married, and almost .all 
right honourable. 

For this order, among many other embellishments 
of modem life, we are indebted to the French. Such 
flippant gaiety is more agreeable to the genius of that 
nation. There is a native bashfulness inherent in my 
country-women, which is not so easy to surmount : 
but our modem fine }^ies, who take as much pains 
to polish their minds as to adorn their persons, have 
got over this obstacle with incredible facility. They 
have so skilfiilly grafted the French genius for in- 
trigue upon British beauty and liberty, that their con- 
duct appears perfectly original : though we must do 
the French the justice to allow, that when a lady of 
this airy disposition visits Paris, she returns most 
wonderfully improved. Upon the whole, France 
appears the properest school to instruct the ladies 
in the theory of their conduct ; but England, and 
more especially London, the most commodious 
place to put it in practice. In this town, indeed, a 
lady, studious of improvement, may in a very short 
time become a considerable proficient, by frequent- 
ing the several academies kept constantly open for 
her profit and instruction. The card tables and mas- 
querades in particular have trained up some ladies to 
a surprising eminence, without the least assistance 
from a foreign education. 

It is observed, that the difference between the sev- 
eral species in the scale of beings is but just suflv* 

e2 
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cient to preserve their distinction ; the highest of one 
order approaching so near to the lowest of the other, 
that the gradation is hard to be determined ; as the 
colours of the rainbow, through an infinite variety of 
shades, die away into each other imperceptibly. The 
Demi-reps hold this inteimediate station, in the cha- 
racters of females, between the modest women and 
the women of pleasure ; to both which they are in 
some measure connected, as they stand upon the ut- 
most verge of reputation, and totter on the brink of 
infamy. It were therefore to be wished, that these 
Indies wore some symbol of their order, oi* were dis- 
tinguished by some peculiar mode of dress. The 
Romans assigned different habits to persons of differ- 
ent ages and stations ; and I hope that when the bus- 
tle of the ensuihg .elections is over, the new parlia- 
ment will take this matter inUf consideration, and 
oblige the several classes of temales to distinguish 
themselves by some external marks and badges of 
their principles. 

Till some act of this nature shall take place, I shall 
propose a method, by Which ever}' lady may exactly 
learn in what class she may be reckoned. The world 
must know then, that my very good friend Mr. Ays- 
cough has at length with infinite pains and study con- 
structed a thermometer;, upon which he has deline- 
ated, after the manner that the degrees of heat and 
cold are marked on the con^mon sort, the whole scale 
of female characters, from the most inviolable modes- 
ty to the most abandoned impudence. It is of a com- 
modious size to wear as a watch : the liquor within 
the tube is a chemical mixture, which being act- 
ed on by the circulation of the blood and animal 
spirits, will rise and fall according to the desires and 
affections of the wearer. He will very shortly pub- 
lish a large assortment of thtm, to be sold at hisshop 
on Lucigate-Hill : and 1 flutter myself there art ma- 
ny women iu England, who will be glad to purchas* 
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Wii:\k an effectual regulator of ttieir passions. Everjr 
lady, therefore, may a¥ail herself of the instructioiys 
of this pocket-monitor ; a monitor, ^^ho will give her 
the most profitable lessons, without the usual imper- 
tinence of advice* It will be of equal efficacy if 
worn by the men. But I expect my friend will hftve 
but little of their custom ; for as the mere reputation 
of chastity is the utmost aim of a fine lady, to pi*e« 
serve even that, in a fine gentleman, is accounted 
mean and unmanly. O 



No. V. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 

XfMfil^CtS l?kU0l>6i ?^9lf»»i' Ix^if^i »6>i$9, SOPHOCL. 

A plague has seiz'd us, and the tainted city- 
Is one wide pest-house teeming with contagion. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

Batson's Coffee-house, Feh. 26. 

Sir, 

I MUST beg leave to trouble you on a most se- 
rious and melai'cliOly subject ; a subjt ct, which 1 fear 
will be attended with the most dreadful consequences 
to the whole nation. Notwithstanding the last mail 
brought the coliege positive assurances from the 
French king's physicians, that the late plague ut Rouen 
Wiis entirely ceased, 1 have the strongest reasons to 
apprehend, that the contagion is already spread to 
this city. My own practice daily furnishes me with 
lamentable instances, tliat manifestly indicate a pes- 
tilential disorder in the blood and humours. 

I was first ii.duced to suspect, that some epidemi- 
cal dislenif er was taking root among us, from my " 
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ing; called into a noble patient, who (as the public 
prints have informed you) has lately been afflicted 
with a violent boil on his back. From this patient 
there have issued continually great quantities of cor- 
ruptiob of a yellow hue. His complaint seems to be 
in some sort constitutional, as it commonly breaks 
out with extraordinary virulence every seven years; 
and as this is the crisis, we cannot pronounce our no- 
ble patient out of danger, till he has got over the en- 
suing spring. It is moreover to be feared, that the 
contagion has likewise reached Ireland ; where we 
hear that the best physicians are using the most for- 
cing medicines, and are of opinion that nothing can 
relieve the unhappy people, till they have -voided a 
9tone. A great man there labours also under the 
abovementioned complaint of having a violent Botle 
on his back** 

I shall now proceed to give you the history of some 
other cases, which have fallen under my notice, and 
ere to me an indisputable proof that the plague has 
got footing among us. Its malignancy shews itself 
particularly about the court ; and we are assured, that 
some parts of the country are also tainted with it. I 
have had the honour to attend several members of 
parliamenl, whose cases are very desperate. Some 
I found in a declining way, given over by all their 
friends ; others are so weak, that they cannot stand 
alone; and many are so restless, that they are con- 
tinually turning from side to side. As I found they 
had great need of support, I have advised them to 
drink plentifully of strong liquors, and guard against 
the ill consequences of a return. 

I visited, the other day, a young gentleman, who 
has lately been proraoled to a command in the squad- 
ron designed for the East Indies. I found him in a 
most languishing condition ; his spirits were quite de* 

• Alluding to some disputes in Ireland. 
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pressed ; he had a violent palpitation of the heart ; 
and the whole nervous system was relaxed. I would 
have prescribed the well known diet-drink brought 
into practice by the late bishop of Cloyne ; but he 
told me, every thing went against his stomach, that 
savoured of tar. However, I at length prevailed on 
him to submit to a long course of sea water. I have 
observed the same progngstics in some of our land 'of- 
ficers; to whom I have recommended the frequent 
use of exercise, together with a course of steel, and 
a powder composed of nitre and sulphur. 

A friend of mine, one of the common-council men 
of this city, is infected to a strong degree with the 
present pestilence. His chief complaint is a canine 
appetite ; and his wife assures me, she has often felt 
the wolf in his belly. The seat of this distemper is 
org^inally in the palate, and discovers itself by a wa- 
tering of the mouth from the salival glands, and a 
grinding of the teeth as in the action of mastication. 
This disorder being very common in the city, and 
likely to spread among the livery, I have directed 
him to perform quarantine for forty days, by abstain- 
ing from flesh during the present lent. 

I know another, a very worthy alderman, who now 
lies in a most deplorable condition. He is swelled to 
a most enormous size ; his whole face, and particu- 
larly his nose, is crusted over with fiery pustules of 
the confluent kind. He is afiiicted with an insatiable 
thirst, and is very subject to falling-fits. I was sent for 
last night, when one of these fits had just seized him. 
He lay to all appearance dead on the floor, wallowing 
in the midst of a fetid mass, partly solid, partly fluid, 
which had issued from his mouth and nostrils with 
repeated eructations. I would immediately have ad- 
ministered to him a proper dose of ^7. Font, tepefact 
but on oflering him the draught, he shewed tlie 
itroDgest symptoms of a confirmed hydrophobia. 
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I went out of charity to see a poor tragic autbcH*! 
(no reflection upon any of the profession, Mr. Town) 
who has been obliged to keep his room all the winter, 
and is dying by inches of an inveterate atrophy. By 
his extravagant ravings, sudden starts, incoherent 
expressions, and passionate exclamations, I judged 
his disorder to be seated in the brain, and therefore 
directed his head to be blistered all over« I cured 
another, a comic author, of a lethargy, by making a 
revulsion of the bad humour, from the part affected 
with stimulating cathartics. A short squabby gen- 
tleman of a gross and corpulent make was seised vdth 
a kind of St. Vitus' dance, as he was practising 
Harlequin for the masquerade : His whole body was 
convulsed with the most violent writhings and irreg^u- 
lar twiches ; but I presently removed his complairQt 
by applying blisters to the soles of his feet. 

The plague, as I observed before, puts on different 
appearances in different subjects. A. person of qiMil- 
ity, one of the club at White's, was seized with the 
epidemical phrensy raging there, which propagates 
itself by certain black and red spots. He had suffer- 
ed so much loss by continual evacuations, that his 
whole substance was wasted; and when I saw him 
he was so reduced, that there was no hopes of a re- 
covery. Another nobleman caught the infection at 
New-market, which brought upon him such a run- 
ning, that he is now in the last stage of a galloping 
consumption. A reverend divine lately made a dig- 
nitary of the church, has unhappily lost his memory ; 
and is so blind withal, that he hardly knows any of 
his old acquaintance : the muscles of his face ai^ all 
contracted into an austere frown, his knees are stiff 
and inflexible, and he is unable, poor gentleman I to 
bend his body, or move his hand to his head. I have 
observed others seized at times with a strange kind 
of deafness; and at certain intervals, I have found 
them so prodigiously hard of hearing, that though a 
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tradesman has bawled ever so loudly in their ears^ it 
has had no effect upon them. 

Bf what means this plague has been /introduced 
among us cannot easily be ascertained ;..«.whether it 
was imported in the same band-box with the last new 
head, or was secretly conveyed in the plaits of an 
embroided suit:*...fiut that it came over hither from 
Finance, plainly appears from the manner in which it 
affects our people of fashion, (especially the ladies,) 
who bear about them the most evident niarks of the 
French disease. This is known to affect the whole 
habit of body, and extends its influence froni head to 
foot. But its strongest attacks are levelled at the face ; 
and it has such an effect upon the complexion, that it 
entirely changes the natural colour of the skin. At 
Paris, the face of every lady you meet is besmeared 
with unguent, ceruse, and plaister; and I have late- 
ly remarked with infinite concern, the native charms 
of my pretty country-women destroyed by the same 
cause. In this case I have always proposed calling 
in the assistance of a surgeon to pare off this unna- 
tural Epidermis or scarf-skin, occasioned by the igno- 
rance of Empirics in the immoderate application of 
Alteratives. 

From what I have been able to collect from obser- 
vations on my female patients, I have found little va- 
riation in the effects of the Plague on that sex. 
Most of them complain of a lassitude, a listlesress, 
an uneasiness, pains they do not know where, vapours^ 
hysterics, want of rest, want of spirits, and loss of 
appetite : Consequently the same regimen may serve 
for all. I advise them to use a great deal of exercise 
in driving about the town, to dilute properly with teay 
to perspire freely at public places, and in their sea- 
sons to go to Bath, Tunbridge, Cheltenham, or 
Scarborough. 

I was indeed surpriised with an extraordinary new- 
case the other night, when I was called out of bed f^ 
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attend a maid of honour, who is frequentlf afflicted 
with fits of the mother* Her abdomen, I found, up- 
on examination, to be pretematurally distended : the 
tumour has been gradually increasing; but I. would 
not attempt to discuss it, as it was not yet arrived to 
maturity. I intend soon to remove her into the coun- 
try for a month, in order to deliver her from the com- 
plaint she labours under. 

I have been induced. Sir, to write to you on this oc« 
casion, as you are pleased to take this city under 
your immediate care. So alarming an evil calls up- 
on us all to oppose its progress : For my own pait, 
nothing shall deter me from a diligent discharge of 
the duty of my profession though it has already ex- 
posed me to the greatest dangers in the execution of 
it. An old captain of a man of war, who is griev- 
ously troubled with choler and overflowing of the gall, 
on my only hinting a clyster, swore vehemently that 
I should take one myself, and applying his foot di- 
rectly to my fundament kicked n(e down stairs. This 
very morning I escaped almost by miracle from the 
contagion, which raged in the most violent degree 
through a whole family. T^e master and mistress 
were both of them in a very high fever, and quite 
frantic and delirious : Their tongues were prodigious- 
ly inflamed, with the tip very sharp, and perpetually 
vibrating without the least intermission. I would 
have prescribed some cooling and lenitive medicines; 
but the husband in the height of his phrensy flung my 
tye-wig into the fire, and his wife sluiced me with ex- 
travasated urine. As I retired with precipitation, I 
heard the same wild ravings from the nursery ,the kitch- 
en, and every other quarter, which convinced me that 
the pestilence had seized the whole house. I ran out 
of doors as fast as possible, reflecting with Terence^ 
" if Health herself would save this family, she could 
not." 
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^ Ipsa « cnpiat SaClus, 

Servare prorsusnon potest hanc famiiiam. 

Upon the whole, I may conclude with the Apho- 
rism of Hippocrates ; *' that do people can possibly 
be afflicted with so many and so terrible disorders, un- 
less the piague is among them." 

W I am,- Sir, yours, &c. 

B. G. 



No* VI. THURSDAY, MARCH 7. 
Quid alat formetque poetam. Hob. 



Practice alone must form the writer*s head. 
And ev'ry author to the triide be bred. 

I REMEMBER to have seen in some old Italian 
poet, a fable called " the education of the Muses." 
Apolio is there said to have taken them at their birth 
under his immediate care, and as they grew up, to 
have instructed them, according to their different 
capacities, in the several branches of playing and 
singing. Thalia, we are told, was of a lively turn, 
and took delight in the most comic airs ; but was at 
first with difficulty restrained from falling into ridicu- 
lous drolleries, and what our author calls ' extrava- 
ganzas in her manner'. Melpomene, who was of a 
serious and grave disposition, indulged herself in 
strains of melancholy ; but when she aimed at the 
most pathetic strokes, was often harsh, or run into 
wild divisions. Clio, and the rest of the nine, had 
not yet learned to temper their voices with sweetness 
and variety ; nor could they tell how to regulate the 
stops of their flutes, or touch the strings of their 

VOL. U » 
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lyres, with judgement and g^ce. However, by much 
practice, they improved gradually under the instruc- 
tions of Apollo, till at last they were able to exert all 
the powers of music : and they now form a complete 
concert, which fills all Parnassus with the most en- 
chanting harmony. 

The moral to be drawn from this little fable is na- 
turally applied to those servants of the Muses. Au- 
thors, who must necessarily rise, by the same slow 
degrees, from their first lame attempts in cultivating 
the arts of Apollo. The best of them, without doubt, 
went through many more stages of writing, than ap- 
pears from the palp^le gradations still remaining in 
their works. But as it is impossible to trace them 
from their first setting out, 1 shall here present the 
reader with the sum of my own experience, and il- 
lustrate, in the life of Mr. Town, the progress of an 
author. 

Right or wrong, I have ever been addicted to scrib- 
bling. I was famous at school for my readiness at 
crambo and capping verses : I often made themes 
for other boys, and sold my copy for a tart or a cus- 
tard : at nine years old I was taken notice of for an 
English distich ; and afterwards immortalized myself 
by an holiday's task in the same language, which 
my master, who himself was a poet, pronounced to 
be scarce inferior to his favorite Blackmore.. These 
were followed by a multitude of little pieces; which 
like other fruits that come before their season, had 
nothing to recommend them but their early appear- 
ance. 

Filled, however, with great conceptions of my ge- 
nius and importance, I could not but lament, that such 
extraordinary parts should be confined within the nar- 
row circle of my relations and acquaintance. There- 
fore, in order to oblige and amaze the public, I spoa 
became a very large contributor to the monthly ma- 
gazines. But I had the unspeakable mprtificatlpn to 
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see my favours sometimes not inserted, sometimet 
postponed, often much altered, and you may be sure 
always for the worse. On all these occasions^ I nev- 
er failed to condemn the arrogance and folly of the 
compilers of these miscellanies ; wondering how they 
could so grossly mistake thejr own interest, and neg- 
lect the entertainment of their readers. 

In the mean time a maiden aunt, with whom I 
lived, a very pious old lady, turned Methodist, and 
often took me with her to the Tabernacle, the Foun- 
dery, and many private meetings. This made such 
an impression upon ray mind, that I devoted myself, 
entirely to sacred subjects, and wix>te several hymns 
which were received with infinite applause by all the 
good women, who visited my aunt ; and (the servants 
being also Methodists) they were often sung by the 
whole family in the kitchen. I might perhaps in 
time have rivalled Wesley in these divine composi- 
tions, and had even begun an entire new version of 
the psalms ; when my aunt, changing her religion a 
second time, became a Moravian. But the hymns 
usually sUng by the United Brethren, contain senti- 
ments so sublime and so incomprehensible, that not- 
withstanding my late success in that kind of poetry, 
and the great opinion I entertained of my own tal- 
ents, I durst not venture on thoir style and manner. 

As love and poetry mutually produce eaqli other, 
it is no wonder, that before I was seventeen I had 
singled out my particular Sacharissa. This, you 
niay suppose, gave birth to innumerable songs, ele- 
gies, and acrostics. In the space of two years I 
had written more love verses than Waller, or any 
other poet ; when, just as I imagined I had rhymed 
myself into her good graces, I had the mortification 
to find that my mistress was married to a cornet of 
horse, a fellow, who I am sure never wrote a line in 
his life. This threw me into such a violent rage 
against the whole sexi that I immediately burnt eve-^ 
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ry syllable I had wntten in her praise, andin-bittrf- 
ness of soul translated the sixth satire of Juvenal* 

Soon after this, the sop and heir of Lord Townlyt 
to whom I have the honour of being a distant relationi 
was engaged in a treaty of marriage with a rich heu^ess* 
I sat down immediately with great composuiae to 
write an epithalamium on this occasion. J trimmed 
Hymen's torch, and invited the loves and graces to 
the weddipg: Concord was prepared to join their 
hands, and Juno to bless them with a numerous race 
pf children. After all these pains, when every tiHOg 
was ready for the wedding, and the last hand put to 
the epithalamiumi the match was suddenly broke off, 
and my poem of course rendered u^le^s* t was 
more uneasy under this djlsuppointment than any of 
the parties could possibly be ; till I was informed of 
the sudden marriage of ^ noble lord with a oelebrat- 
ed beauty. On this popular occasion, pro^siog my- 
self universal applause, I immediately pubAisbe;d my 
epithalamium ; which, like B.ayeb'& prologue* wa) 
artfully contrived to serve one purpose as well as ano* 
ther. 

As my notions had been hitherto confined within a 
narrow spliere of life, my literary pur&uits were con- 
sequently less important, till I had the opportunity of 
enlarging ray ideas by going abroad. My travels, of 
which I have before hinted som.ething to the'reader, 
opened to me a new aud extensive field for observa* 
tion. I will not presume tp boaat, that I received any 
part of my education at Geneva, or any of those cele* 
brated foreign universities, in which alone an Eng- 
lishman can be grounded in the principles of religion 
and liberty : But I may say without vanity, that I 
gleaned some useful knowledge from every f^ace X 
visited. My propensity to writing followed me where- 
ever I went j and were I to meet with encouragement 
by a large subscription, I could publish several vo- 
lumes gf curious remarks which I m^de i:n my tour. 
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I had, indeed, like to have got into some unluckf" 
scrapes, by turning author in places where the liber- 
ty of the press was never so mUch as heard, of. At 
Paris I narrowly escaped being put into the Bastile 
for a little Chaiuon a boire^ reflecting on the mistress 
of the Grand Monargue ; and I was obliged to quit 
Rome a week sooner than I intended, for fixing on 
Pasquin a prayer for the Pope's toe, which was then 
laid up with the gout. 

It was not till my return from abroad, that I for- 
mally commenced a pix>fe8sed critic, for which I now 
thought myself thoroughly qualified. I could draw 
parallels between Marseilles and Denoyer, compare 
the behaviour of the French parterre with the English 
pit ; and have lately made a figure by affecting an 
indifference about the present burlettas, as I took care 
to let every body know, that I had often seen them in 
Flanders. My knowledge in theatrical affairs natu- 
rally led me to write a great number of occasional 
pamphlets on those topics; such as <' Examens of 
New Plays, Letters to the Managers, &c." Not con- 
tent with this, I had a strong inclination to shine in 
the drama. I often pleased myself with computing - 
••••^^ three benefit nights....lct me see....six hundred 
pounds at least....an hundred more for the copy •••.be- 
sides a perpetual freedom of the house."....These 
were temptations not to be resisted. I sat down 
therefore to a tragedy ; but before I got through the 
first act, despairing to make it sufficiently pathetic for 
the modern taste, I changed my scheme, and began 
a comedy ; then again reflecting, that most of our 
comedies were in reality nothing but over-i^rown 
farces, contented myself with writing what authors 
aref«ow pleased to call a comedy of two acts. This 
I finish eel with a great deal of pains, and very much 
to vuy own satisfaction : but nut being able to get it 
on the stage, as ohe house was entirely taken up with 
pantomimes, and the manager of the other had s-^ 

r 2. 
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matiy farces of his own, I generously made a present 
of it to an actor for his benefit ;.«..wben to my great 
surprize it was damned. 

I have at last resolved to bend aH my attention, 
'and dedicate all my powers, to the carrying on this my 
present elaborate undertaking* I am sorry to own, 
that the success has not at all answered my expecta-> 
tions : I flattered myself with being universally known, 
read, and admired ; but I find quite the contrary. I 
went into a coffee-house the other day by White- 
chapel Mount, where on asking for the Connoisseur, 
the woman stared at me, and said she did not know 
what I meant. I dined last week at a foreign ambas- 
sador's ; and not a word about me or my works pass- 
ed at table. I wrote to a relation at Caermarthen, de- 
airing to know what reputation my paper has in Wales ; 
but he tells me, that notliing in the literary way 
comes down there but the King's Speech and the Lon- 
don Evening Post. I have enquired into the sale of 
my first number, my second, my third, my fourth, 
and the last ; yet I cannot assure my readei's, that I 
have sold it^ree thousand of any one of them* In 
short, I give this public notice once for all, that if I 
do not find myself taken in all-over England, by the 
time I have published two or three hundred papei's, 
•••.let them look to it....let them look to it.. ..I'll bid 
adieu to my ungraUful country, go directly to Berlin, 
and (as Voltaire is discarded) employ my pen in the 
service of that encourager of literary merit the king 
of Prussia. 
O. 
*i>* As several correspondents, since the first pub- 
lication of this number, have desired to know, from 
what Italian author the fable at the beginning of this 
paper is. borrowed. AVe think it necessary to acquaint 
them, that the fiction is entirely our own. 
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No. VII. THURSDAY, MARCH U. 

Psenitet hospitii, cam me spectante'Ucertos 

Imponit collo rusticus ille tuo. 
Oscula cum vero coram non dura daretis, 

Ante oculos posui pocula sumpta meos. Ovio. 

I loathM the ditmer, while Before my face 
The down still paw'd you wkh a rude embrace: 
But when he toy'd and kiss*d without controul, 
I turn'd and screened my eyes behind the bowL 

TO MR, TOWN, 
S1R9 

I SHALL make no apolpgy for recommending 
to your notice, as Censor-General, a fault that is too 
common among the married people ; I mean the ab- 
surd trick of fondling before coil^pany, Love^is, in- 
deed, a very rare ingredient in modern wedlock ; 
nor can the parties entertain too much affection for 
each other : but an open display of it on all occasions 
render them ridiculous, 

A few days ago I was introduced to a young cou- 
ple, who were but lately married, and are reckoned 
by all their acquaintance to be exceeding happy in 
each other, I had scarce saluted the bride, when the 
husband caught her eagerly in his arms, and almost 
devoured her with kisses. When we were seated, 
they took care to place themselves close to each other; 
and during our conversation he was constantly pid- 
dling with her fingers, tapping her cheek, or playing 
with her hair. At dinner, they were mutually cm- 
ployed in pressing each other to taste of every dish ; 
and the fond appellations of ".my dear, my love,'* 
* &c. were continually bandied across the table. Soon 
after the cloth was removed, the lady made a motion 
to retire ; but the husband prevented the compliments 
of the rest of the company by saying, " We shr 
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be unhappy without her." As the bottle went round, 
he joined her health to every toast ; and could not 
help now and then rising from his chair to press her 
hand, and manifest the warnith of his passion by the 
ardour of his caresses. This precious fooling, though 
it highly entertained them, gave me great disgust: 
therefore, as my company might very well be spared, 
I took my leave as soon as possible. 

Nothing is more common than to see a new mar- 
ried couple, setting out with a splendor in their 
equipage, furniture, and manner of living, which 
they have been afterwards obliged to retrench. Thus 
it happens, when they have made themselves remark- 
able by a shew of excessive love. They begin with 
great eclat^ are lavish of their fondness at first, but 
their whole stock is soon wasted ; and their poverty is 
the more insupportable, as their former profusion has 
made it more conspicuous. I have remarked the ill 
consequence of this indiscretion in both cases : One 
couple has at last had separate beds, while the other 
have been carried t« the opera in hackney chairs. 

Two people, who are to pass their whole lives to- 
gether, may surely find time enough for dalliance 
without playing over their pretty tricks in public. 
How ridiculous would it appear, if in a large assem- 
bly every one should select his mate, and the whole 
company should fall into couples, like the birds on 
Valentine's day ! and it is surely no less absurd, to 
see a man and his wife eternally trifling and toying 
together. 

•* Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 

«* Like Philip and Mary on a shilling". Hudibras. 

I have often been reduced to a kind of awkward dis- 
tress oi; these occasions; not knowing which way to 
look, or what to say. I consider them as playing a 
game, in which the stander-by is not ut all interest- 
ed : and would therefore recommend it to every third 
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persoB in these circusastances, to take it as an hint, 
Uiat the {parties have a mind to he alone, and leave 
the room without further ceremony. 

A friend of mine happened to be engaged in a iis- 
it to one of these loving couples. He sat still for some 
time, without interrupting the little endearments that 
passed between them* Finding them at length quit« 
lost in nods, whispers, ogles, and in short, wholly ta» 
keju up with each other, he rang the bell, and desired 
the servant to send in my lady's woman. When she 
came, he led her very gravely to the settee, and .be* 
gan to indulge himself in certain freedoms, which 
provoked the damsel to complain loudly of his rude* 
nesfi* The lady fiew into a violent passion, and ra- 
ted him severely for his monstrous behaviour. My 
friend begged her pardon with great politeness, ho* 
ped she was not offended, for that he thought tbew 
had been no harm in amusing himself a little while 
with Mrs* Betty, in the same manner as her ladyship 
and sir John had been, diverting theanselves these 
two hours. ^ 

This behaviour, though at all titnes imp.poper, may 
in some sort be excused, where perhaps the xnatch 
had beein huddled up by the parents, and the young 
people are such new acquaintance, that they scarce 
ever saw each other till their marriage. A pair of 
loving turtles p>ay be indulged in a little amorousbil^ 
ling at their first coming together; yet this licence 
should expire with the honey-moon, and even in that 
period be used but sparingly. 

But if this conduct is blumeable in young people, 
how very absurd is it in those advanced in years ! 
who can help laughing, when he sees a worn-out bea« 
and belle, practising at three-score the very iullies, 
that are ridiculous at sixteen ? 1 could wish that such 
a pair of antiquated loves were delineated by the pen-f 
* cil of an Hogarth. How Ikuoioroysly W4>uid he rep- 
rt;sent twoemaunled wstnkkd figupes, with eyes sunk 
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into their heads, lank cheeks, and toothless guins> af* 
fecting to, leer, smile, and languish at each other! 
but this affectation is still more remarkable, when a 
liquorish old fool is continually fondling a young wife : 
though perhaps the sight is not so disgusting to a 
stranger, who may reasonably suppose it to be the 
overflowings of a father's tenderness for bis daugh- 
ter. 

It sometimes happens, that one of the parties per- 
ceives the folly of his behaviour. I have seen a seB- 
sible man quite uneasy at the indiscreet marks iofn 
kindness shewn by his lady. . I know a cJerg^maa' 
in the country, who is often put to the blush by the 
strange familiarities, which his wife's love induces 
her to take with him. As she has had but an indif- 
fereni education, you would often be at a loss to know 
whether she is very kind, or very rude. If he dines 
abroad, she always sees him get on horseback, and 
before he has got twenty yards from the door, hoi'* 
lows after him, ^^ be at home in time, my dear soul, 
do." I have known her almost quarrel with him for 
not buttoning his coat in the middle of summer ; and 
she once had the good-nature to burn a very valuable 
collection of Greek manuscripts, lest the poring over 
those horrid crooked letters should put her dear Jack's 
eyes out. Thus does she torment the poor parson 
with her violent affection for him, and according to 
the common phrase, kills him with kindness* 

Before I conclude* I cannot but take notice of those 
luscious love-scenes, that have so great a share in our 
modern plays ; which are rendered still mot*e fulsome 
by the ofliciousness of the player, who takes every op- 
portunity of heightening the expression by kisses and 
embraces. In a comedy, nothing is more relished * 
by the audience than a loud smack, which echoes 
through the whole house ; and in the most passion- 
ate scenes of a tragedy, the hero and heroine are con- 
tinually flying into each others arma. For my part 
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I am never present at a scene of this kind) which pro- 
duces a conscious simper from the boxest and an 
hearty chuckle of applause from the pit and galleries^ 
but I am ready to exclaim with old Renault...*'^ I like 
not these huggers." 

I would recommend it to all married people) but 
especially to the ladies, not to be so sweet upon their 
dears before company x but I would not be under- 
stood to countenance that coldness and indifTerencey 
which is so fashionable in the polite world* Nothing 
is accounted more ungenteel, than for a husband and 
wife to be seen together in public places ; and if they 
should ever accidentally meet, they take no more no- 
tice of each other, than if they were absolute stran- 
gers. The gentleman may lavish as much gallantry 
as he pleases on other women, and the lady give en- 
couragement to twenty pretty fellows without censure: , 
but they would either of them blush at being surpris- 
ed in shewing the least marks of a regard for each 
other. I am, Sir, 

T Your humble servant, Sec. 
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O quanta species cerebrum non habet ! Phaxd*. 

In outward shew so splendid and so vain, 
Tis but a gilded block without a brain. 

I MUST acknowledge the receipt of many let- 
ters containing very lavish encomiums on my works. 
Among the rest a correspondent whom I take to be a 
bookseller, is pleased to compliment me on the good- 
nessofmy print, and paper ; but tells me, that he is very 
sorry not to sec something expressive of my under- 
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taking, in the litUie cut that I eafry in fnmt. ft is 
true, indeed, that my printer, and publisher, heldsc" 
yeral coneultations on thib subject ; and I am asham*' 
td to confess, that they had once prevailed on- me 
to suffer a profile of my face to be prefixed to each 
number* But when it was finished, I was quite mor- 
tified to see what a scurvy figure I made in wood : 
D«r could I submit to t>e hung out tike Broughton, at 
my own door, or let my faee serve- like the Ganvas 
before a booth, to* call people into the show. 

I hope it will not be imputed to envy or malevo- 
lence, that I here remark on this part of the pn>duc* 
tiea of Mr. Fitz-Adam. When he gave his paper 
the title of The World, I suppose he meant to 
intimate his design of describing that part of it, 
who are known to account all other persons no- 
body, and are therefore emphatically called The 
Workl* If this was to be pictured out in the head- 
piece, a lady at her toilette, a party at whist, or the 
jovial member of the Dil&ttanti tapping the World 
for Champagne, had been the most natural and obvi- 
ous hieroglyphics. But when we see the portrait of 
a philosopher poring on the globe, instead of obser- 
vations on modern life, we might more naturally ex- 
pect a system of geography, or an attempt towards 
a discovery of the longitude. 

The reader will smile perhaps at a criticism of this 
kind ; yet certainly even here propriety should be ob- 
served, or at least all absurdities avoided. But this 
matter being usually left to the printer or bookseller, 
it is often attended with strange blunders and misap- 
plications. I have seen a sermon ushered in with 
the representation of a shepherd and shepherdess 
sporting on a bank of flowers, with two little Cupids 
smiling over head ; while perhaps an epithalamium, 
or an ode for a birth-day, has been introduced with 
death's heads and cress-marrow bones* 



The infa^ltants of Grub*9tt^6t are generally very 
studious of propriety in this point. Before the halt- 
penitjr aecoant of aii hbrse-race) we see the jockie^ 
whippingt spurring, jostling, and the' horses straining 
within sight of the post. The last dyitig speech, char- 
acter^ and behaviour of the malefactors presents u^ 
with a prospect of the plaee of execution ; and the 
history of the London prentice exhibits the figure of 
a lad standing between two lions, and ramming his 
hands down their throats* A due regard has been 
pdid to this article, in the seveiral elegies fix)m that 
quarter on the death of Mr. Pelham* They are en- 
compassed with dismal black lines, and all the sable 
emblems of death : nor can we doubt, but that an au- 
thor, who takes such care to express a decent sorro\^ 
on the outside of his work, has infbsed a great deal 
of the pathetic into the piece itself. 

These little embellbhments were originally design* 
ed to please the eye of the reader ; as we tempt chil* 
dren to learn their letters by disposing the alphabet 
into pictures. But, in our modem compositions, 
they are not only ornamental, but useful. An angel 
or a ik>wer-pot at the beginning and end of every 
chapter or section, enables the bookseller to spin out 
a novel, without plot or incident, to a great number 
of volumes ; and by the help of these decorations, 
properly disposed, I have known a little piece swell 
into a duodecimo, which had scarce matter enough 
for a six-penny pamphlet. 

In this place I might also take notice of the several 
new improvements in the business of Typography. 
Though it is reckoned ungenteel to write a good hand, 
yet every one is proud of appealing in a beautiful print; 
and the productions of a man of quality come from 
the press in a very neat letter, though perhaps the 
manuscript is hardly legible. Indeed, our modern 
writers seem to be more solicitous about outward 
elegance, than the intrinsic merit of their comp^«'- 
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tions ; and on this account it is thought no mean re-^ 
commendation, of their works, to advertise that they 
are '^ beautifully printed on a fine paper and entire 
new letter •" Nor are they only indebted to the prras 
for the beauty of the type, but often call in its assis- 
tance to explain and enforce the sentiment* When 
an author is in doubt whether the reader will be afok 
to comprehend his meaning, or indeed whether he 
has any meaning at all, he takes care to sprinkle the 
sentence with Italics ; but when- he would surprise 
us with any thing more striking than ordinary, he 
distinguishes the emphatical words by large staring 
CAPITALS, which overtop the restof their £ellows, 
and are intended, like the grenadiers caps, to give us 
an idea of something grand and uncommc»Di« These 
are designed as so many hints to let the readtr know 
where he is to be particularly affected ; and anftwer 
the same purpose with the marginal directioosT in 
plays, which inform the actor when he is to laugh or 
cry. This practice is most remarkable, in pieces of 
modern wit and humour: and it may be observed, 
that where there is the least of these lively quidities, 
the author is most desirous of substituting these sirts 
in their room ; imagining, that by a judicious distri- 
bution of these enlivening strokes in diflerent parts of 
it, his work, however dull in itself, will become smart 
and 'brilliant. 

And here I cannot but take notice, that these arts 
have been employed to very great advantage* in the 
service of the theatres. The writer of the play bills 
deals out his capitals in so just a proportion, that you 
may tell the salary of each actor by the size of the let- 
ter in which his name is printed. When the mana- 
ger of Drury-lane first came upon the stage, a new 
set of types two inches long were cast on purposfeto 
do honour to his extraordinary merit. This indeed 
is so proper, that the severest critics on the drama 
cannot be ofi'ended at this piece of theatrical justice. ' 



^ 
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There is lately sprung up among us a new species 
of writers, who are most of them persons of the first 
rank and fashion* At this period the whole house of 
commons are turned authors : and we cannot suffi- 
ciently admire the propriety of style and sentiment in, 
those elegant addresses, by which they humbly offer 
themselves as candidates, and beg the favor of your 
votes and interest. These gentlemen avail them- 
selves greatly of the arts of printing above mention-, 
ed, whether they would raise the merits of their own. 
cause, or throw out invectives on the opposite party* 
The courtier sets before your eyes in large letters 
his steady attachment to King GEORGE, while his 
opponent displays in the same manner his zeal for , 
LIBERTY and the CONSTITUTION. This must, 
undoubtedly have a wonderful effect on the electors : 
and I could almost assure any patriot certain success, , 
who should manifest his regard for Old England by 
printing his addresses in the Old English Characr 
ter. 

But, in the whole republic of letters, there are none 
perhaps, who are more obliged to the printer, than 
the writers of periodical essays* The Spectators, in* 
deed, came into the world without any of the advan* 
tages we are possessed of. They were originally 
published in a very bad print and paper, and were so 
entirely destitute of all outward ornaments, that like 
(Terence's virgin) 

Ni vis boni 

In ipsa inesset forma, hsee formam eztingucrent. 

" Unless the soul of beauty had breathed through the 
compositions themselves, these disadvantages would 
have suppressed the least appearances of it." 

As it requires no genius to supply a defect of this 
nature, our modern essays as much excel the Spec- 
tators in elegance of fbrm, as perhaps they may b^ 
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Ihoaght to fall short of them in every other respect- 
But they have this additional advantage^ that by the 
fineness of their paper they are rescued from serviDg 
many mean and ignoble purposes* to which they 
might otherwise be applied. They also form them- 
selves more commodiously into volumes* find become 
genteeler appendages of the tea-table. The candid 
reader will undoubtedly impute this extraordinary 
care about externals to the {nodesty of us present 
essayists, who are willing to compensate for our pov- 
erty of genius, by bestowing these .outward graces 
and embellishments on our works. For my own 
part, I never reflect on the first unadorned publica- 
tion of the Spectator, and at the same time take up 
one of my own papers,, set off with every ornament 
of the press, but I am afraid that the critics will ap- 
ply, what a facetious peer is said to have r.em&rke.d 
on two different ladies ; that ^^ the first is a soil) y/i^i^z 
out a body, and the last a bodv withoujt a soul." 

As in this fashionable age there are many of lord 
Foppington's opinion, ^* that a book shpuld l)e repom- 
mended by it's outside to a man of quality ^pd breed- 
ing," it is incumbent on all authors to letth.eir works 
appear as well drest as possible, if they expect them 
to be admitted into polite company. Yet we j^hpuld 
not lay too much stress on the decorations, but ra- 
ther remember Tully's precept to all wKo build, that 
<< the owner should be an ornament tp the housC) 
and not the house to the owner." 

T 
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No. IX. THURSDAY, MARCH 28. 

Solvitqoe atnimis miracula, reniin» 

Eripuitqoe Jovi fulmen, viresque tonanti. Mavil; 

He freed our minds from dread of things above, 
And snattch'd the thunder from the hand of Jove. 

THE publication of lord Bolingbroke's posthu- 
mous Works has given new life and spirit to freethink- 
ing. We seem at present to be endeavouring to un- 
learn our catechism, with all that we have been 
taught about religion, in order to model our faith to 
the fashion of his lordship's system. We have now 
nothing to do, but to throw away our bibles, turn the 
churches into theatres, and rejoice that an act of 
parliament, now in force, gives us an opportunity of 
getting rid of the clergy by transportation. I was in 
hopes that the extraordinary price of these volumes 
would have confined their influence to persons of qual- 
ity. As they are placed above extreme indigence 
and absolute want of bread, their loose notions would 
have carried them no farther than cheating at cards, 
or perhaps plundering their country : but if these 
opinions spread among the vulgar, we shall be knock- 
ed down at noon-day in our streets, and nothing will 
go forward but robberies and murders. 

The instances I have lately seen of freethinking, 
in the lower part of the world, make me fear they 
are going to be as fashionable and as wicked as their 
betters. I went the other night to the Robin Hood ; 
where it is usual for the advocates against religion to 
assemble, and openly avow their infidelity. One of 
the questions for the night was, " Whether Lord Bo- 
lingbroke had not done greater service to mankind 
by his writings, than the Apostles or Evangelists?" 
As this society is chiefly composed of lawyers' clerks, 
petty trad^esmfiny stnd the lowest mechanics, I was at 

c2 
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first surprised to find such amazing erudition among. 
thens« Tolandy Tindal, Collins, Chubb, and Mande- 
TiUe, they seemed to have got by heart* A shoema- 
ker harangued his five minutes upon the excellence 
of the tenets maintained by Lord Bolingbroke ; but 
I soon found that his reading had not been extended 
beyond the " Idea of a Patriot King," which he had 
mistaken for a glorious system of free-thinking. I 
copld not help smiling at another of the company, 
who took pains to shew Lis di&belitf of the Gospel 
by unsainting the Apostles, and calling them by no 
other title than plain Paul or plain Peter. The pro- 
ceedings of this society, have, indeed, almost indu- 
ced me to wish, that (like the Roman Catholics) 
they were not permitted to read the Bible, rather than 
they should read it only to abuse it. 

I have frequently heard many wise tradesmen, 
settling the most important articles of our faith over 
a pint of beer. A baker took occasion from Canning's 
affair to maintain, in opposition to the scriptures, that 
man might live by bread alone, at least that woman 
might; '^ for else, said he, how could- the girl have 
been sirppotted for a whole month by a few harvl 
jcrusts ?" In answer to tliis, a barber surgeon set forth 
the improbability of that story: and thence Inferred, 
that it was impossible for our Saviour to have fasted 
forty days in the wilderness. I lately heard a mid- 
shipman swear that the Bible was all a lie s for he 
had suiled round the world with Lord Anson, and if 
there had been any Red Sea, he must have met with^ 
it. I know a bricklayer, who, while he was working 
by line and rule, and carefully laying one brick upon 
another, would argue with a fellow kbouror, that the 
world w^as made by chance ; and a cook, who thought 
more of his trade than his Bible, in a dispute concern- 
ing the miracles, made a pleasant mistake about tiie ' 
nature of the first, and gr^ively asked his antagonist 
what he ti.cught of the Supper at Cana. 



This aCTectadon of free-thinking, among the lower 
class of people, is at present happily confined to the 
men. On Sunday^, while the husbands are toping 
at th*} ale-house, the good women their wives think 
it their duty to go to church, say their prayers, bring 
home the text, and hear the children their catechism. 
But our polite ladies are, I fear, in their lives and 
conversations little better than free-thinkers* Going 
to church, since it is now no longer the fashion to 
carry on intrigues there, is almost wholly laid aside : 
and I verily believe, that nothing but another earth- 
quake can ever fill the churches with people of qua- 
lity. The fair sex in general are too thoughtless to 
concern themselves in deep enquiries into matters of 
religion. It is sufficient, that they are taught to be* 
lieve themselves angels : it would therefore be an ill 
compliment, while we talk of the heaven they bestow, 
to persuade them into the Mahometan notion, that 
they have no souls: though perhaps our fine gentle- 
menmay imagine, that by convincing a lady, that 
she has no soul, she will be less scrupulous about the 
disposal of her body. 

The ridiculous notions maintained by free-thinkers 
in their writings, scarce deserve a serious refutation ; 
and perhaps the best method of answering them would 
be to select from their works all the absurd and im- 
praoticable notions, which they so stifHy maintain in 
order to evade the belief of the Christian religion* 
I fthiil here throw together a few of their principal 
tenets, under the contradictory title of 



. . The Unbeliever's Creed. 

I BELIEVE that there is no God, but that 
Matter is God, and God is Matter; and that it is na 
matter whether there is any God or no* 



I btHeTei thtt the wofld was not «iiaik ; Hiat tht 
world made hself ; that it had no beginning ; that it 
will last forever, world without end* 

I believe^ that to an is a beast; that tiie aoiH is the 
body, and the body the soul ; and that after death 
there is neither body nor soul. 

I belie^'e, that there is no religion ; that natural re- 
ligion is the only religion ; and that all religion is un- 
natural. 

I believe not in Moses ; I believe in the first philo- 
sophy : I believe not the Evangelists 9 I believe in 
Chubb, Collins, Toland, Tindal, Morgan, Mandeville, 
Woolston, Hobbes, Shaltabury : I believe in Lord 
Bolingbroke ; I believe not St. Paul. 

I believe not revelation ; I believe in tradition ; I 
believe in the Talmud ; I believe in the Alcoran ; I 
believe not the Bible : I believe in Socrates ; I believe 
in Confucius ; I believe in Sanconiathon ; I believe in 
Mahomet ; I believe not in Christ. 

Lastly, I believe in all unbelief. 
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ADDRESS 

TO BOTH 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. * 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

EVER since we have thought fit to take these 

•kingdoms into our immediate care, we have made it 

oor earnest endea^^our to go hand in hand with your 

wisdoms in promoeing the welfare and prosperity ^f 

the people. The important business of taxes, lotte- 



ziesy xparnag^s, gnd Jews, we h^iV^ li^ft to your 
weighty cqnsideratipn ; wliil^ purs^¥it9 b»ye bee» 
employed in the regulation of fashion^) the esU^Uish'- 
ment of taster and i^ipendipent of the morals* Wc 
Y^^LVG t^e satisfaction to ^pd, that both our Hteaauret 
have hitherto ipet with siipces^ : and the public aC- 
£air3 are a^ present in so prosperous a conditiooy that 
ti|e nation^ vices seein as likely to .decrease aa the 
national deht# 

Tl^e dissolution of yqur Assembly is 90W at hand ; 
and as your whi^le attentlor^ will oalui^Uy. be engaged 
ill securing tp yourselves and frieRda a sisat in the next* 
parliament, it is needless to r^.c^mn)J^d to you, that 
Ke^^ should l^e bfokefi, drunkenfi^ss encouraged, 
and sibuse propagated; which has been found by ex^' 
periisoce to be the l^est method pf supporting the 
freedpm of elep^ions- In the meaii tim^i ft& the care * 
of the iiatfon mu§t be left tq usj it is Qecess^y, that: 
during this interval qi^r prerogiitive, s^ Censor-Gen** < 
er,s|}, shpufd be f:oBs^4er^ly e^eodisd, and that we' 
sj^uld t>e invested with the united power of lords and- 
cpmmpnsf 

W^en we are et^triistted with this importanit charge, 
we sha|i expe(;;t, ti|at jsvery differient faction shall con- 
cur in our measures for the pubUc. utility ; that whig^ 
and tory, h^gl^TchurGh, ^nd Ipw-phurch, court and> 
cpuntry, sjtiall ail unit/e in this con^mon cause ; and' 
that opposite parties in the body politic> like the arrna^ 
and legs in the body ^atiirjLl; shall move in concert, 
thoygh they ^re og (JiQl^reut si4v» In our papers, 
which we shall continue to publish on Thursdays,, un- 
der the title of Th£ Connoisseur, every misdemea- 
nor shall be examined, and offenders called to the 
bar of the house* Be it therefore enacted, that these 
our orders and resolutions have an equal authority 
with acts of parliament : as we doubt not, they will 
be of equal advantage to the community. 
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The extraordinary sup^ies requisite for the service 
•f the current weeks, and for the support of our own 
privy purse, oblige us to demand of you, that a sum, 
not exceeding two-pence, be levied weekly on each 
person, to be collected by our trusty and well-beloved 
the booksellers* We must also particularly request 
of you, that the same privilege and protection be ex- 
tended to us, which is enjoyed by yourselves, . and is 
so very convenient to many of your honourable mem- 
bers* It is no less expedient, that we should be se- 
cured from let or molestation : be it therefore provi* 
ded, that no one presume to arrest or cause to be ar- 
rested pur person, or the persons of our publisher, 
printer, corrector, devil, or any other employed in 
our service. 

We have only to add, that you may rely on our 
care and diligence in discharging the high trust repo- 
sed in us, in such manner as shall merit the thanks 
of the next parliament* We shall then recommend 
it to their consideration, whether it would not be for 
the interest of these kingdoms, that we should have 
a woolpack alloted us with the bishops, or be allow- 
ed a perpetual seat among the commons, as the re- 
presentative of the whole people* But if this should 
be deemed too g^at an honour, it will at least be 
thought necessary, that we should be occasionally 
called in, like the judges, to give our opinion in cases 
of importance* 

TOWN, Connoisseur, 
CftiTic. and Cxnsor-Gknsral. 

T. 
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No. X. THURSDAY, APRIL 4. 

Ovtiy^f i9m r «yjj^ i^tTe^t/xw^ riXi#iro'<« BOX* 

What knows the stripling of the soldier's trade, 
Bcf ond his re^meotals and coekade \ 

LEARNING, as it polishes the mind, enlarges 
our ideas, and gives an ingenuous turn to our whole 
conversation and behaviour, has ever been esteemed 
a liberal accomplishment ; and is, indeed, the prin- 
cipal characteristic, that distinguishes the gentleman 
from the mechanic. 

This axiom being universally allowed, I have often 
observed with wonder the neglect of learning, that 
preVsuls among the gentlemen of the army y who, not- 
with^l!aiiding their shameful deficiency in this main 
reqftlsite, are generally proposed as the most exact 
models bf good behaviour, and standards of polite- 
ness. 

The aft of war is no easy study : it requires much 
labouv and application^ to go through what Milton 
calls *^ the rudiments of soldiership, in all the skill of 
embattling, marching, encamping, fortifying, besieg- 
ing and battering, with all the helps of ancient and 
modern stratagems, tactics, and warlike maxims." 
With all these every officer should undoubtedly be 
acquainted ; for mere regimentals no more create a 
soldier, than the cowl tnakes a monk* But, I fear, 
the generality of our army have made little proficien- 
cy in the art they profess ; have learned little more 
than just to acquit themselves with some decency 
at a review ; have not stiiCied and examined, as they 
ought, the ancient and modern principles of war ; 

'* Nor the division of a battle know, 

<* More thag. a spinster." shakif. 
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Besides i!he study of the art of the war itself, there 
are n^any collateral branches of literature ; of which, 
as gentlemen and as soldiers, they should not be ig- 
norant* Whoever bears a commission iii the af my, 
should be well read in history. The exiUtiples of 
Alexander,Cssar,or Marlborough,however illustrious, 
are of little concern to the generality of readers, but 
are set up as so many landmarks, to direct those who 
are pursuing the same course to glory. A thorough 
knowledge of history would furnish a comipander 
with true courage, inspire him with an hpnest emu- 
lation of his ancestors, and teach him to gain a vic- 
tory without shedding blood. 

Poetry too, more especially that of the ancients, 
seems particularly calculated for the perusal of those 
cbncerned in war. The subject of the Iliad is entirely 
martial ; and the principal characters are distinguished 
from each other chiefly by their different exertion of 
the single quality of courage* It was, I suppose, 
on account of this martial spirit, which breathes 
throughout the Iliad, that Alexander was so cap- 
tivated with it, that he is said to have laid it every 
night under his pillow* The principal character in 
the JLneid is a general of remarkable piety and cour- 
age ; and great part of the poem is made up of war* 
These studies cannot surely fail of animating a mod- 
em breast, which often kindled such a noble ardour 
in the ancients. 

If we look into the lives of the greatest genet«ls of 
tlntiquity, we shall find them no mean proficients in 
science. They led their armies to victory by their 
courage^ and supported the state by their coun- 
sels* They revered the same Pallas, as the goddess 
of war and wisdom ; and the Spartans in particular, 
before they entered on an engagement, always sacri- 
ficed to the Muses. The exhortations, given by 
commanders before the onset, ai-e some of the most 
animated pieces of oratory in all antiquity^ aM fre- 
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quently produced astonishing effects, rouung the sol- 
diers from despair, and hurrying them on to victory. 
An illiterate coTninander would have been the con- 
tempt of Greece and Rome. 7'a//y, indeed, was called 
the learned Consul in derision ; but then, as Dryden 
observes, " his head was turned another tray. When 
he read the tactics, he was thinking on the bar, which 
was his field of battle." I am particularly pleased 
with the character of Scipio iEmilianus as drawn by 
Velleitis Paterculus, and would recommend it to the 
seriofis imitation of our modern officers. He Was 
so great an admirer of liberal studies, that he always 
retained the most eminent wits in his camp ; nor did 
any one fill up the intervals of business with more el- 
egance, retiring firom war only to cultivate the art 
of peace : always employed in arms or study, always 
exercising his body with' perils, or disciplining his 
mind with science. The author contrasts this amia- 
ble pourtrait with a description of Mummius ; a ge- 
neral so little versed in the polite arts, that having ta- 
ken at Corinth several pictures and statues of the 
greatest artists, he threatened the persons, who were 
intrusted with the carriage of them to Italy, *' that if 
they lost those, they should give new ones." 

I would fain have a British officer looked upon with 
as much deference as those of Greece and Rome : 
But while they neglect the acquisition of the same 
accomplishments, they will never meet with the same 
respect. Instead of cultivating their minds, they are 
wholly taken up in adorning their bodies, and look? 
upon gallantry and intrigue as essential parts of their 
character. To glitter in the boxes or at an assembly,; 
is the full display of their politeness, and to be the 
life and soul of a lewd brawl, almost the only exertiolii 
of their courage ; insomuch that there is a good deal* 
of justice in Macheath's raillery, when he says, " if-^ 
it was not for us, and the other gentlemen of the 
sword, Drury-Lane would be uninhabited." 

VOL» I. H 
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rt is sdnetbmg strange, that officers should m^t 
any indueenient to acquire so gentleman-like an ac*- 
oofnplishment as learning* • If they imagine it would 
dcmgsjte from* their good«breeding, or caU off their 
attention from military business, they are mistaken^ 
Pedantry is no more connected with leamingi than 
rashness with courage. Caesar, who was the finest 
gentleman and the greatest general, was also the best 
iicholar of his age* 

■ To say the truth, learning wears a more amiable 
aspect and winning air in courts and camps, when- 
ever it appears there, than amid the gloom of col- 
leges and cloisters* Mixing in genteel life files off 
the rust that may have been contracted by study, and 
wears out any little oddness or peculiarity, that may 
be acquired in the closet* For this reason the officer 
is more inexcusable, who neglects an accomplish* 
ment, that would sit so gracefully upon him : &>r this 
reason too, we pay so great deference to those fiswy 
who have enriched tlieir minds with the treasures of 
antiquity. An illiterate officer either hardens i^^ a 
bravo, or refines into a fop* The insipidity of the 
fop is utterly contemptible, and a rough brutal cour- 
age, unpolished by science and unassisted by reason 
has no more claim to heroism, than the case-hardened 
valour of a bruiser or prize-fighter. Agreeable, to this 
notion, Homer in the fifth Iliad represents the god« 
jdes Minerva as wounding Mars, and driving th^ 
"deity off the field of battle ; implying allegorically, 
that wisdom is capable of subduing courage* . 

I would flatter myself, that British minds ar^ still 
as noble, and British genius as exuberant, as those 
of any other nation or age whatever ; but thaf some 
jtre debased by luxury, and others run wild for.w.ailt 
of proper cultivation. If Athens can boast her Mjl- 
tiades, Themistocles, &c. Rome her Camilius, F$^- 
bius, Cttsar, &c* England has had her Edwards, 
.Henrys, and Marlbouroughs* It is to be hoped, the 
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(time i>fB come) wken teaming^ will be »ckoiied as 
necessary to quafify a man for the army, aa for the 
bar or pulpit* Then we may eicpect to see the Bci* 
tish' soldiery enter on the field of battle^ as on -a the* 
atre^ for which they are prepared in the parts their 
are to act. ^ They will not then, (as Milton expresaeii 
himself with his nsual strength in his Treatise on Edt- 
Yicatioti) if intrasted with iair and hopeful armies^ suf- 
fer them} for want of just and wise discipline^ to shed 
away^ftom i^ut them like sick feathers,- though ttiey 
1)6 i^€vet bo oft supplied : They would not suffer their 
^mptf and unreeruitable colonels of twenty men in a 
tH)nfp{rhy, to qnaff out, or convey into secret hoards, 
the wages of a delusive list and a miserable remnants 
y^t in the mean while to be over-mastered with a 
seofe or two of drtHiAtards, the only soldierly left about 
themj or else to comply with all. rapines and violence* 
No certainly, ir thet knew ought or that knowz*- 

VP^E^ THAT BSLOVGS TO GOOD MEN AND GOOX> ^0V« 

tLKtttmSy they would not suffer these things*" . . 
• O - 
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i;..*.^,P«llasqttu condidit srces Viae. 

Ips^colat..*^. 

t.et Pillas dwell in towers herself has rais*d. 

' " THE principal character in Steele's comedy of 
tiVe Lying Lover is young Bookwit ; an Oxonian, who 
kt once throws off the habit and manners of an aca* 
dermic, and assumes the dress, air, and conversation 
of a mail of the town. He is, like other fine gen* 
tjemen, a coxcomb ; but a coxcomb of learning a»d 
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IMtrtB* His erudition he renders subsen^eiit to bis 
Measures : his knowledge iu poetry qualifies him for 
a sODnetteer, his rhetoric to say fine things to the la- 
dies, and his philosophy to regulate his equipagfe ;^ 
for he talks of having " Peripatetic footmen, a fol- 
lower of Astrippus for a valet de chambre, an £pi- 
cui'ean cook, with an Hermetical chysnist (who are 
good only at making fires) for a scullion." Thus he 
is, in every particular, a fop of letters, a corapleat 
classical beau* 

By a review I have lately made of the people in 
this great metropolis, as Censor, I find that the town 
swarms with Bookwits. The playhouses, park, tav- 
erns, and coffee-houses are thronged with them. 
Their manner, which has something in it very cbarac- 
terisLic, and different from the town-bred coxcombs, 
discovers them to the slightest observer* It is, indeed, 
no easy matter for one, whose clkief employment is 
to store his mind with new ideas, to throw tiiat hap* 
py vacancy, that total absence of thought and reflee* 
tion, into his countenance, so remarkable in our mod- 
ern fine gentlemen. The same lounging air tpo, that 
passes for genteel in an university coffee-house, is 
soon distinguished from the genuine careless loll, and 
easy saunter ; and bring us over to the notion of Sir 
Wilful in The way of the world, " that a man should 
be bound prentice to a maker of fops, before he ven- 
tures 10 set up for himself." 

Yet, in spite of all these disadvantages, the love 
of pleasure, and a few supernumerary guineas, draw 
the student from his literary employment, and entice 
him to this theatre of noise and hurry, this grand 
mart of Juxury ; where, as long as his purse can sup- 
ply him, he may be as idle, and debauched as he plea- 
ses. I could not help smiling at a dialogue between 
two of these gentlemen, which I overheard a few 
nights ago at the Bedfoixl coffee-house. ." Ha ! Jack I 
(s^ys one accosting the other) is it you ? How long 
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have you been in town ?"....Two hours.*...." How long 
do you stay ?-...* Ten guineas..«.If you'll come to Vcn- 
able's after the play is over, you'll find Tom Latiney 
Bob Classic, and two or three more, who will be very 
glad. to see you. What, you're in town upon the so- 
ber plan at your father's? But hearkye Frank, i£ 
you'll call in, I'll tell your fnend Harris to prepare for 
you. So your servant ; for I'm going to meet the fi- 
nest girl upon town in the green boxes." 

I left the coffee-house pretty late ; and as I came 
into the piazza, the fire in the Bedford- Arms kitchen 
blazed so cheerfully and invitingly before me, that I 
was easily persuaded by a friend who was with me, 
to end the evening at that house. Our good fortune 
led us into the next room to this knot of academical 
rakes- Their merriment being pretty boisterous, 
gave us a good pretext to enquire, what company . 
were in the next room. The waiter told us, with a 
smartness which those fellows frequently contract 
from attending on beaux and wits, " some gentlemen 
from Oxford with sonxe ladies, sir. My npiaster is 
always very glad to see them ; for while they stay in 
town, they never dine or sup out of his house, and 
eat and drinki and pay better, than any nobleman." 

As it grew later, they grew louder : 'till at length 
an unhappy dispute arose between two of the com- 
pany, concerning the present gra^d contest between., 
the Old and the new interest, which has lately inflam- 
ed Oxfordshire. This accident might have been at- 
tended with ugly consequences : but as the ladies are 
great enemies to quarrelling, unless themselves are 
the occasion, a good-natured female of the company 
interposed, and quelled their animosity. By the me- 
diation of this fair one, the dispute ended very fash<* 
ionably, in a bet of a dozen of claret, to be drank - 
there by the company then present, whenever the 
wager should be decided. There was something s'^ 
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extraordinary in their whole evening's conversKtiont 
i;Uch an odd mixture of the town aiid university, that 
I am persuaded, if Sir Richard had been witness to 
it, he could have wrought it into a scene as lively' and 
cntertuining, as any he has left us« | 

The whole time these lettered beaux remain in Lop- | 
don, is spent in a continual round of diversion* Tiieir | 
sphere, indeed, is somewhat confined ; for they gen- | 
erally eat, drink, and sleep within the precincls. of 
Co vent-Garden* I remember I once saw, at a pub- 
lic inn on the road to Oxford, a journal of the town 
transactions of one of these sparks; who had record- 
ed them on a window-pane for the example and im- 
itation of his fellow-students. I shall present my rea- 
der with an exact copy of this curious journal, as . 
nearly as I can remember* 

Monday..*.Rode to town in six hours**.«saw the two 
last acts of Hamlet*...At night, with Polly Brown* 

Tuesday. ...Saw Harlequin Sorcerer*«**.At night, 
Polly again. 

Wednesday*»..Saw Macbeth***.At night, with Sal- 
ly Parker, Polly engaged* 

Thursday ••••Saw the Suspicious Husband*****At 
nighitt Polly again* 

Friday ••••Set out at twelve o'clock for Oxford««*.a 
damn'd muzzy place. 

There are no set of mortals more joyous than these 
occasional rakes, "^hose pride it is to gallop up to 
town once or twice in the year with their quarterage 
in their pockets, and in a few days to squander it away 
in the highest scenes of luxury and debauchery* The 
tavern, the theatre, andthe bagnio, engross the chief 
part of their attention; and it is constantly Polly 
ugain with them, till their finances are quite exhaust- 
ed, and they are obliged to return (as Bookwit has it) 
" to small beer and three halfpenny commons." 

I shall enlarge lio further on this subject at present* 
but conclude these reflections with an Ode, which I 
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have received from an unknown correspondent* He 
tells me, it was lately sent from an academical friend 
to one of these gentlemen, who had resigned himself 
wholly to these polite enjoyments, and seemed to have 
forgot his connexions with the university. All) who 
peruse this elegant little piece, will, I doubt noty 
thank me for inserting it ; and the learned reader 
will have the additional pleasure of admiring it as an' 
hiuxioiirous imitation of Horace* 

JtcU beatis nuncAvabum mvides 
Gazis, fcc. L. I. Ode zxix. 

SOyoUy mj friend, at last are caught... .«• 
Where could you g^t so strange a thought* 

In mind and body sound ? 
All meaner studies you resign. 
Your whole ambition now to shine 

The beau of the beau-monde. 

Say, gallant youth, what well-known name 
Shall spread the triumphs of your fame 

Through all the realms of Dniry ? 
How will you strike the gaping cit ? 
What tavern shall record your wit } 

What watchmen mourn your fury ? 

What sprightly imp of Gallic breed 
Shall have the culture of your head» 

(I mean the outward part) 
Form'd by his parent's early care 
To range in nicest curls his ^air, 

And wield. the puff with^ art I 

No more let mortals toil in vain. 
By wise conje4;tures to explain 

What rolling time will bring ; 
Thames to bis source may upwanls flow. 
Or Garrick six foot high may grow. 

Or witches thrive at Tring : 

Sihce you each better promise break. 
Once &m*d for slov'nliness and Greek, 
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Kow tnni'd a veiy Paris, 
For lace and velvet qmt your gowiii 
The Stagy rite tor Mr. Town, 

For Dmry-Lane St. Mary's. 
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Nee vero h»suie sorte datae, sine judice sedes. Viae. 

Nor shall the fonr-leg'd culprit 'scape the law. 
But at ihe bar hold up the guilty paw. 

TURNING over the last volume of Lord Boling- 
broke*s works a few days ago, I could not help smil- 
ing at his lordship's extraordinary manner of com- 
meiiting on some parts of the Scriptures. Among 
the rest he represents Moses, as making beasts ac- 
countable to the community for crimes, as well as 
men : whence his lordship infers, that the Jewish le- 
gislator supposed them capable of distinguishing' be- 
tween riglit and wrong, and acting as moral agents* 
The oddity of this remark led me to reflect, if such* 
an opi uou should prevail in any country, what whim- 
sical laws would be enacted, and how ridiculous they 
would appear, when put in execution. As if the 
horse, that carried the kighwayipan, should be ar- 
raigned for taking a purse, or a dog indicted for fe- 
loniously stealing a shoulder of mutton. Such a coun- 
try would seem to go upon the same^principles, and 
to entertain the same notions of justice, as the puri- 
tanicid old woman, that hanged her cat for killing 
mice on liie sal»bath-day. 

These reflections were continuevl afterwards in iny 
sleep; when methought such proceedings were com- 
mon m our own courts of judicature, I imagined 
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myself rn aspaeious hall like the Old Bailey, where they 
were preparing to try several animals, who had been 
guilty of offence against the laws of the land. The walls 
I observed, were hung all round- with bulls-hides, 
sheep-skins, ibxes-tails, and the s|X)ils of other brut« 
malefactors ; and over the justice-seat, where the 
king's arms are commonly placed, there was fixed a 
large stag's-head, which over-shadowed the magistrate 
with its branching horns. I took particular notice, 
that the galleries were very much crowded with la- 
dies ; which I could not tell how to account for, *tiU 
I found it was expectec|, that a goat would that day 
be tried for a rape. 

Th9 sessions soon opened ; and the first prisoner 
that was brought to the bar, was a Hog, who waa 
prosec-uted at the suit of the Jews on an indictment 
for burglary, in breaking into their synagogue. As 
it was apprehended, that religion might be affected 
by this cause, and as the prosecution appearetl to bo 
malicious, the Hog, though the fact was plainly prov* 
ed against him, to th« g^eat joy of ali true Christiana^ 
Was allowed benefit qf clergy. . 

An indictment was next brought against a Cat for 
killing a favourite canary-bird. This offender belong- 
ed to an old woman, who was believed by the neigh* 
bourhood to be a witch. The jury, therefore, were 
unanimous in their opinion, that she was the devil 
in that shape, and braught her in guilty. Upon 
which the judge formally pronounced sentence upoa 
her, which I remember coilcluded with these words: 
** You must be carried to the place of execution, 
where you are to be hanged by the neck nine times, 
'till you are dead, dead, dead, dead, dead, dead, dead» 
dead, dead ; and the fidlers have mercy upon your 
guts." 

A Parrot was next tried for scandalum magnatum^ 
He was accused by the chief magistrate of the city, 
wd the whok court of aldermen, for defamii^ tb<]% 
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as they passed along the street, on a public festival} 
by singing *♦ Room for cuckolds, here comes a great 
company ; Room for cuckolds, here comes my k>rd 
mayor." This parrot was a very old offender ; much 
adiUct^d to scurriility ; and had been several times 
convicted of profane cursing and swearing. He had 
even the impudence to abuse the whole court bycal- 
Kng the jury rogues and rascals ; aikd frequently in- 
terrupt i^d my lord judge in su'mniing up the evidence, 
by crying out " old bitch." The court, however, was 
pleased lo she>^ merr.y to him, upon the petitipn of 
his mistress, a strict Methodist ; \yho gave bail for 
his good behaviour, and delivered him over to, Mu 
Whitfield, who undertook to make a thorough j:oa« 
tert of him. ... 

After this a Fox was indicted for robbing, an bea- 
^ost. Many farmers appeared against Jiin^^'who 
deposed, that he was a very notorious thief,, ^q' had 
fongbeen the tetror of ducks, geese^ turisj^s^ (flj^d all 
other poultry. He had infested the country a long 
time, and had often been pursued, but they could 
peVer titke him before. As the evidence was *yer j 
fiiil against him, the jury readil| brought him in guil- 
ty^ ^ and the judge was proceemng to condemn him, 
when the sly villain, watering his brush, flirtedk in 
the fkce of .the jailer, and made off. UpoA ij^fsa 
couiiti^ squire, who was present, hollowed out stoic 
away J and an hue and cry was immediately sent af- 
tcr him. 

When the uproar, which this occasioned, was 6ver, 
a Milch-Ass' was brought to the bar, and tried for 
contumeliously braying, a^ she stood at the door of 
a sick lady of quality. It appeared, th^t this lady 
was terribly afflicted with the vapours, and dbuld'not 
bear the least noise ; had the knocker alWays tied 
up, and straw laid in the street. Notwlthsttmdiiig 
which, this audacious creature used eVery mdWiiTig 
to give her foul li^iguage, which broka h«r rest, and 
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fiuDg her into hysterics* For this repeated abuse 
the criminal was sentenced to the pillory, and order- 
ed to lose her ears. 

Ad information was next laid against a shepherd's 
Dog upon the game-act for poaching. He was ac- 
cused of killing an hare, without being properly 
qualified. But the plaintiff thought it adviseable to 
quash the indictment, as the owner of the dog had a 
vote to sell at the next election. 

There now came on a very important cause> in 
which six of the most eminent counsel learned in the 
law were retained on each side. A Monkey, belong- 
ing to a lady of the first rank and fashion, was in- 
dicted, for that he with malice prepense did commit 
wilful murder on the body of a lap-dog* The coun- 
sc\ for the prosecutor set forth, that the unfortunate 
deceased came on a visit with another lady ; when 
the prisoner at the bar, without the least provocation, 
and contrary to the laws of hospitality, perpetrated 
this inhuman act* The counsel for the prisoner, be- 
ing called upon to make the monkey'a defence, plea- 
ded his privilege, and insisted on his being tried by 
litis peers. This plea was admitted ; and a jury.ol 
beaux was immediately impanelled, who without go- 
ing out of court honourably acquitted him. 

The proceedings were here interrupted by an 
Hound,' who can\e jumping into the hall, and run- 
ning to the justice-seat, lifted up his leg against the 
judge's robe. For this contemptuous behaviour, he 
was directly ordered into custody ; when to our great 
surprise he cast his skin, and became an ostrich ;.and 

Sresentiy after shed his feathers, and terrified us in 
^le shaggy figure of a bear. Then he was a lion, 
tj^en an horse, then again a baboon ; and after many 
other amazing transformations, leaped out an harle- 
quin, and before they could take hold of him, skip- 
ped away to Covent-Garden theatre* 
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. It would be tedious to recount the particulars of 
several other trials* A sportsman broug^ht an action 
against a Race-Horse, for running on the wrong side 
of- the post, by which he lost the plate and many con- 
siderable bets. For this the criminal was sentenced 
to be burnt in the forehand, and to be whipped at the 
cart's-tail. A mare would have undergone the^ame 
punishment, for throwing her rider in a stag-hunt, but 
escaped by pleading her belly ; upon which a jury of 
grooms was impanelled, who brought her m quick. 
The company of dogs and monkeys, together, with 
the dancing bearsr who were taken up on the licence 
act, and indicted for stroUerS) were transported for 
life. 

The last trial was for high treason. A liott^ who 
liad been long confined as a atate-prisoner in the Town- 
er, hating broken jail, had appeared in open rebel- 
lion, and committed several acts of violence on his 
majesty's liege-subjects. As this was a noble animal) 
find a prince of the blood in his own native country, 
he was condemned to be beheaded. It came into my 
thoughts, that this- lion's head might vie with that fa- 
mous one, formerly erected at Button's for the se^ 
idce of the Guardian ; I was accordingly going to 
petition for leave to put it up in Macklin's new caffee^ 
house ; when methought the lion, setting up a most 
llorril^e roar, broke bis chains, and put tiie whole 
icourt to flight ; and I awaked in the utmost con&te^ 
nation, just as I imagined he had got me in his 
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No- Xm. THURSDAY, APRIL 25. 

«.•..... Commota fervet plebecula bile. pBRSintf 

Inspir'd by freedom, and election ale, 

The patriot-mob at courts and placemen rail. 

I SHALL this day present my readers with a 
letter^ which I hare receiYedfix>ra my cousin Village ; 
who, as I informed them in my first paper, has un- 
dertaken to send me an account of every thing remark* 
able, that passes in the country. 

Dear Cousin, 

I HAVE not been unmindful of the province, which 
you was pleased to allot me : but the whole country 
has been lately so much taken up with the business 
of elections^ that notliing has fallen under my notice, 
but debates, squabbles, and drunken rencounters* 
The spirit of party prevails so universally, that the 
very children are instructed to lisp the names of the 
favourite chiefs of each faction ; and I have more than 
once been in danger of being knocked off my horse, 
as I rode peaceably on, because I did not declare 
with which party I sided, though I knew nothing at 
all of either. Every petty village abounds with the 
most profound statesmen : it is common to see our 
rustic politicians assembling after sermon, and set- 
tling the good of their country across a tomb-stone, 
like so many dictatorsfrom the filough ; and almost ev- 
ery cottage can boast its patriot, who, like the old Ro- 
man, would not exchange his turnip for a bribe. 

I am at present in , where the election is just 

coming on, and the whole town consequently in an 
uproar. They have for several parliaments returned 
two members, who recommended themselves by con- 
stantly opposing the court : but there came down % 
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few days ago a banker from London, who has offered 
himself a candidate, and is backed with the most pow- 
erful of all interests, money. Nothing has been since 
thought of but feasting and revelling ; and both par- 
ties strive to outdo each other in the frequency and 
expence of their enteitainments* This, indeed, is 
the general method made use of to gain the favour 
of electors, and manifest a au:al for the constitution. 
I have known a candidate depend more upon the 
strength of his liquor than his arguments; and the 
merits of a treat has often recommended a member, 
who has had no meritsof his own. For it is certain, 
that people, however they may differ in other points, 
are unanimous in promoting the grand -business of 
eating and drinking. 

It is impossible to give a particular account of the 
various disorders occasioned by the contests in this 
town. The streets ring with the different cry of each 
paity ; and every hour produces a ballad, a set of 
queries, or a serious address to the worthy electors. 
I have seen the mayor with half the corporation roar- 
ing, hollowing, and reeling along the streets, and yet 
threatening to clap a poor fellow into the stocks for 
making the same noise, only because he would not 
vote as they do. It is no wonder, that the strongest 
connexions should be broken, and the most intimate 
friends set at variance, through their difference of opi- 
nions. Not only the men, but their wives are also en- 
gaged in the same quarrel. Mr. Staunch the ha- 
berdasher used to smoke his pipe constantly, in the 
^me kitchen corner every evening, at the same ale- 
house, with his neighbour Mr. Veer the chandler, 
while their ladies chatted together at the street-door: 
but ROW the husbands never speak to each other; 
a^d consequently Mrs. Veer goes a quarter of a mile 
for her inkle and tape, rather than deal at Mr. 
Staunch's shop; and Mrs. Staunch declares, she 
would go without her tea, though she has dway« beeli 
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iised -to it twice a-day, rather tlian fetch her half-quar* 
.ern from that turn-coat Veer'a. 

^Wherever politics are intradaced» religion is al- 
ways drawn into the quarrel. 'The town I have 'been 
speaking of, is divided into two parties^ who are dis*' 
tiriguished by the appellation of Christians and Jcws« 
Xtie Jews, it seems, are those, who are in the inter- 
est of a nobleman) who gave his vote for passing 
tHe Jew-bill, and are held in abomination by the 
Ohristians. The zeal of the latter is still further in« 
fla.med by the vicar who every Sunday thunders out 
Ills anathemas^ and preaches up the pious doctrine 
of persecution. In this he is seconded by the clerks 
-vrho is careful to enforce the arguments from the 
pulpit, by selecting staves proper for the occasion. 

This truly Christian spirit is no where more mani- 
fest than at their public feasts. I was at one of their 
dinners, where I found great variety of pig-meat was 
provided. The table was covered from one end to 
the other with hams, legs of pork, sparibs, griskins, 
haslets, feet and ears, brawn, and the like. In the 
middle there smoked a large barbicued hog, which 
was soon devoured to the bone, so desirous was eve- 
ry one to prove his Christianity, by the quantity he 
could swallow of that Anti-Judaic food. After din- 
ner there was brought in, by way of desert, a dish 
of hogs puddings ; but as I have a dislike to that 
kind of diet, (though not from any scruple of con-* 
sci^ce) I was regarded as little better than a Jew 
for declining to eat of them. 

The great support of this party is an, old neigh- 
bouring knight ; who, ever since the late naturalize- 
tion-act, has conceived a violent antipathy to the Jewsy 
and takes every opportunity of railing at the above- 
mentioned nobleman. Sir Rowland sweara, that his 
lor4ship is worse than Judas, that he is actually cir- 
cumcised, and that the chapel in his house is turned 
iftto a synagogue* The knight had never been ser^*^ 
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in a church till the late clamour about the Jew*bUI ; 
but he now attends it regularly every Sunday, where 
he devoutly takes his nap all the service : and he Ute- 
ly bestowed the best living in his gift, which he had 
before promised to his chaplain, on one whom he had 
^never seen, but had read his name in the title-page to a 
sermon against the Jesv s. He tu med off his butler, who 
had lived with him many years, (and whose only crime 
was a s^varthy complexion ),because the dog looked like 
ft Jew. He feeds hogs in his park and the court-yard, 
and has guinea-pigs in his parlour* Every Saturday 
he has an hunt, because it is the Jewish sabbath ; and 
in the evening he is sure to get drunk with the vicar 
in defence of religion. As he is in the commission, 
he ordered a poor Jew pedlar, who came to hai^k 
goods at his house, to Bridewell ; and he was oace 
going to send a little parish-boy to the same place, 
for presuming to play in his worship's hearing on 
that unchristian-like instrument the Jews-harp* 

Tile fair-sex here are no less ambitious of display- 
ing tlieir affection for the same cause ; and they ma- 
nifest their sentiments by the colour and fashion of 
their dress. Their zeal more particularly shews it- 
self in a variety of poesies for rings, buckles, knots, and 
garters. I observed the other night at the assembly 
that the ladies seemed to vie with each other, in hang- 
ing out the ensigns of the faith in orthodox ribbands, 
bearing the inscription of ' No Jews, Christanity for 
ever.' They likewise wore little crosses at their 
breasts ; their powpons were formed into crucifixes, 
their knots disposed in the same angles, and so ma- 
ny parts of their habits moulded in to that shape, 
that the whole assembly looked like the court on Str 
Andrew's day. It was remarkable that the vicar's la- 
dy, who is a thorough-paced high churchwoman, was 
more religious in the decorations of her dress than 
any of the company ; and, indeed, she was so stuck 
over from head to foot with crosses, that a wag just- 
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ly compared her to an old Popish monument in a 
Gothic cathedral. . 

I shall conclude my letter with the relation of an 
adventure, that happened to myself at ray first com* 
ing into this town. I intended to put up at the Ca- 
therine-Wheel, as I had often used the house beforcy 
and knew the landlord to be a good civil kind of fel-> 
low. I accordingly turned my horse into the yard ; 
when to my great surprize the landlord, as soon as 
he saw me, gave me an hearty curse> and told me I 
might go about my business, *' for, indeed, he would 
not entertain any such rascals." Upon this he siud 
something to two or three strapping country-fellows, 
who immediately came towards me ; apd if I had not 
rode. away directly, I should have met with a very 
rough salutation from their horse-whips. I could 
not imagine what offence I had committed, that, coy Id 
give occasion for such ill usage, until I heard the mas- 
ter of the inn hollowing out after me, '' that's |he 
<< scoundrel that came here some time ago with Tom 
^^-'IF^other nde;" who, I have since learned^ is an agent 
fbf the other party. 

T I am, dear cousin, yours, ?5C» 
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No. XIV. THURSDAY, MAY 2. 

Turn in lecto quoque videres 

Stridere secreta divisos aure sufurros. 

Nullos his mallem ludos spectasse. Sed ilia 

Kedde age, qux deinceps risisti. Hok. 

Imparted to each laughter-loving fair, 

The whizzing whisper glides from chair to chair: 

And e*er the conscious ear receives it half. 

With titterings they betray the stifled laugh. 

Such giggling glee!... .what farce so full of mirth !..>• 

But teU the tickling cause that gave it birth. 



TO MR. TOWN. 

Sir, 

AS the ladies are naturally become the ixnmedi' 
ate objects of your care, will you. permit a compkict 
to be inserted in your paper, which is founded upon 
a matter of fact? They will pardon me, if by laying 
before you 'd particular instance I was lately witness 
to of their improper behaviour, I endeavour to .ex- 
pose a reigning evil, which subjects them to many 
shameful imputations. 

I received Ust week a dinner-card from a friend, 
with an intimation that I should meet some very agree- 
able ladies. At my arrival, I found that the company 
consisted chiefly of females, who indeed did me the 
honour to rise, but quite disconcerted me in paying 
my respects, by their whispering each other, and ap- 
pearing to stifle a laugh. When I was seated, the 
ladies grouped themselves up in a corner, end enter- 
ed into a private cabal, seemingly to discourse upon 
points of great secrecy and importance, but of equal 
merriment and diversion* 

The same conduct of keeping close to their ranks 
was observed at table, where the ladie» seated them- 
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selves together. Their conversation was here also 
confined wholly to themselves, and seemed like the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea, in which men were for- 
bidden to have any share. It was a continued laugh 
and whisper from the beginning to the end of dinner. 
A whole sentence was scarce ever spoken aloud. 
Single words, indeed, now and then broke forth ; 
such as odious, horrible, detestable, shocking, hunt' 
bug. This last new-coined expression, which is on- 
ly to be found in the nonsensical vocabulary, sounds 
absurd and disagreeable, whenever it is pronounced ; 
but from the mouth of a lady it is ^ shocking, detes- 
table, horrible, and odious." 

My friend seemed to be in an uneasy situation at 
his own table : but I was far more miserable. I was 
mute, and seldom dared to lift up my eyes from my 
plate, or turn my head to call for small beer, lest by 
some awk%vard gesture I might draw upon me a whis- 
per or a laugh. Sancho, when he was forbid to eat 
a delicious banquet set before him, could scarce ap- 
pear more melUncholy. The rueful length of my face 
might possibly encrease the mirth of my tormenters : 
at least their joy seemed to rise in exact proportion 
with my misery. At length, however, the time of 
my delivery approached. Dinner ended, the ladies 
made their exit in pairs, and went off hand in hand 
whispering, like the two kings of Brentford. 

Modest men, Mr. Town, are deeply wounded, 
when they imagine themselves the objects of ridicule 
or contempt : and the pain is the greater, when it is 
given by those whom they admire, and from whom 
they are ambitious of receiving any marks of coun- 
tenance and favour. Yet we nflOst allow, that affronts 
are pardonable from ladies, as they are often prog- 
nostics of futurekindness. If a lady strikes our cheek, 
we can very willingly follow the precept of the Gos- 
pel, and turn the other cheek to be smitten. Even 
a blow from a fair band conveys pleasure* But thi^i 
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battery of whimpers is against ail legal rights of war ; 
«••... ..poisoned arrows, and stabs in the dark, are not 
more repugnant to the general laws of hiimanity. 

If the misconduct} which I have described, had 
been only to be found, Mr. Town, at my friend's ta- 
ble, I should not have troubled you with this letter : 
but the same kind of ill-breeding prevails too often, 
and in too many places. The gigglers and the whis- 
. perers are innumerable ; they beset us wherever we 
go; and it is observable, that after a short murmur 
of whispers out comes the burst of laughter : like a 
gun-powder serpent, which, after hissing about for 
some time, goes off in a bounce* 

Modern writers of comedy often introduce a pert 
! witling into their pieces, who is very severe upon 
; the rest of the company ; but all his waggery is spo- 
^'ken aside* These gigglers and whisperers seem to 
be acting the same part in company, that this* arch 
i:ogue does in the play- Every word or motion pro- 
ducer a train of whispera ; the dropping of 3,'^tdkffA30TLi 
or spilling the tea, is sure to be accompanied ^*i%h a 
titter ; and upon the entrance of any one with some- 
thing particular in his person or manner, I have seen 
a whole room in a buzz like a bee-hive. 

This practice of whispering, if it is any where al- 
lowable, may perhaps be indulged the fair^ex at 
church, where the conversation can only be carried 
on by the secret symbols of a curtsey, an ogle, or a 
nod. A whisper in this place is very often of great 
use, as it serves to convey the most secret intefli* 
gence, which a lady would be ready to burst with, if 
she could not find vent for it by this kind of auricu^* 
lar confession. A piece of scandal transpires in this 
manner from one pew to another, then presently 
whizzes along the chancel, from whence it crawls 
up to the galleries, 'till at last the whole church bums 
with it. I 
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It wefe also to be wislied, that the ladies would be 
pleaded to confine themselves to whispering, in their 
tetcra^tete conferences at the opera or the play-house : 
which would be a proper deference to the rest of the 
audience. In France, we are told, it is common for 
Wi^fiarttrre to join with the performers in any favoiu'- 
ite air ; but we seem to have carried this custom still 
further, as the company in our boxes, without con- 
cerning themselves in the least with the play, are even 
louder than the players. The wit and humour of a 
Vanburgh or a Congreve is frequently interrupted by 
a brilliant dialogue betweeu two persons of fashion ; 
and a love-scene in the side-box has often been more 
attended to, than that on the stage. As to their loud 
bursts of laughter at the theatre, they may very well 
be excused, when they are excited by any lively 
strokes in a comedy : but I have seen our ladies tit- 
ter at the most distressful scenes in Romeo and Ju- 
liet, grin over the anguish of a Monimia or Belvide- 
ra, and fairly laugh King Lear off the stage. 

Thus the whole behaviour of these ladies is in di- 
rect contradiction to good manners. They laugh 
when they should cry, are loud when they should be 
silent, and are silent when their conversation is desi- 
rable* If a man in a select company was thus to 
laugh or whisper me out of countenance, I should 
be apt to construe it as an affront, and demand an 
explanation. As to the ladies, I would desire them 
to reflect how much they would suffer, if their own 
weapons were turned against them, and the gentle- 
men should attack them with the same arts of laugh- 
ing and whispering. But, however free they may be 
from our resentment, they are still open to ill-natur- 
ed suspicions. They do not consider, what strange 
constructions may be put on these laughs and whis- 
pers. It were, indeed, of little consequences, if we 
only imagined, that they were taking the reputations 
of their acquaintance to pieces, or abusing the com- 
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pany round ; but -when they indulged themselves in 
thisbehavioury some perhaps may be led to concluder 
that they are discoursing upon topics, which they are 
ashamed to speak of in a less private manner. 

Some excuse may perhaps be framed for this ill- 
timed merriment in the fair-sex« Venusy the god- 
tless of beauty, is frequently called the laughter-lov- 
ing dame ; and by laughing our modern ladies may 
possibly imagine, that they render themselves like 
Venus. I have indeed remarked, that the ladies 
commonly adjust their laugh to their persons, and 
are merry in proportion as it sets off their particular 
charms* ODe lady is never further moved than to a 
smile or a simper, because nothing else shews her 
dimples to so much advantage ; another, who has a 
very fine set of teeth, runs into the broad grin ; while, 
a third, who is admired for a well-turned neck and 
graceful chest, calls up all her beauties to view, by 
breaking into violent and repeated peals of laughter* 

I would not be understood to impose gravity or too 
great a reserve on the fair-sex. Let them laugh at a 
feather ; but let them declare openly, that it is a fea« 
ther which occasions their mirth. I must confess, 
that laughter becomes the young, the gay and the 
handsome: but a whisper is unbecoming at all. ages 
and in both sexes ; nor ought it ever to be practised, 
except in the round gallery at St. Paul's, or in the 
famous whispering place in Gloucester cathedral, 
where two whisperers hear each other at the distance 
of five and twenty yards. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

K. I. 
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No. XV. THURSDAY, MAY d, 

Tu die, mecum quo pignore certes. V fRO. 

Name yottr bet. 

A FRIEND of mine, who belongs to the Stamp* 
Office, acquaints me, that the revenue arising from 
the duty on cards and dice continues to increase eve- 
ry year, and that it now brings in near six times 
more than it did at first. This will not appear very 
Wonderful, when we consider, that gaming is now 
become rather the business than amusement of our 
persons of quality ; and that they are more conccm** 
ed about the transactions of the two clubs at White's^ 
than the proceedings of both houses of parliament* 
Thus it happens, that estates are now almost aa fre« 
qnently made over by whist and hazard, as by deetk 
and settlements ; and the chariots of many of our 
nobility may be said (like Count Basset's in Uie play) 
•* to roll upon the four aces." 

This love of gaming has taken such entire pos* 
session of their ideas, that it infects their common 
conversation. The management of a dispute was 
formerly attempted by reason and argument ; but the 
new way of adjusting all difference in opinion is by 
the sword or a wager : so that the only genteel me« 
thod of dissenting is to risk a thousand pounds, or 
take your chance of being run through the body. 
The strange custom of deciding every thing by a 
wager is so Universal, ihat if (in imitation of Swift) 
any body was to publish a specimen of Polite Con- 
versation, instead of old sayings and trite repartees, 
he would in all probability fill his dialogues with little 
more than bet after bet, and now or then a calculation 
of the odds. 
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White's^ the present grand scene of these trans- 
actions^ was formerly distinguished by gallantry and 
intrigue. During the publication of the Tatler, Sir 
Richard Steele thought proper to date all his love- 
news from that quarter: but it would now be as ab- 
surd to pretend to gather any such intelligence from 
White's, as to send to Batson's for a lawyer, or to the 
Rolls coffee-house for a man-midwife. 

The gentlemen, who now frequent this place, pro- 
fess a kind of universal scepticism ; and as they look 
upon every thing as dubious, put the issue upon a 
wager. There is nothing, however trivial or ri^cu- 
lous, which is not capable of producing a bet. 
Many pounds have been lost upon the colour of a 
coach-horse, an article in the news, or the change of 
the weather. The birth of a child has brought great 
advantages to persons not in the least related to the 
' family it was born in ; and the breaking off a match 
has affected many in their fortunes, besides the par- 
ties immediately concerned. 

But the most extraordinary part of this fashiona- 
ble practice is, what in the gaming dialect is called 
PITTING one man against another ; that is, in plain 
English, wagering which of the two will live long- 
est. In this manner, people of the most opposite 
characters make up the subject of a bet. A player 
perhaps is pitted against a duke, an alderman against 
a bishop, or a pimp with a privy-counsellor. There 
is scarce one remarkable person, upon whose life 
there are not many thousand pounds depending ; or 
one person of quality, whose death will not leave 
several of these kind of mortgages upon his estate. 
The various changes in the health of one, who is the 
subject of many bets, occasion very serious reflec- 
tions in those, who have ventured large sums on his 
life and death. Those, who would be gainers by his 
decease, upon every slight indisposition, watch all 
the stages of his illness, and are as impatient for hit 
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deathy as the undertaker who expects to have the care 
of his funeral ; while the other sides are very solici- 
tous about his recovery, send every hour to know how 
he doesy and take as much care of him, as a clergy- 
man's wife does of her husband, who has no other 
fortune than his living* I remember a man with 
the constitution of a porter, upon whose life very great 
odds were laid ; but when the person he was pitted 
against, was expected to die every week, this man 
shot himself through the head, and the knowing ones 
were taken in. 

Though most of our follies are imported from 
France, this has had its rise and progress entirely in 
England* In the last illness of Lewis the Fourteenth^ 
Lord Stair laid a wager on his death ; and we may 
guess what the French thought of it, from the man- 
ner in which Voltaire mentions it in his Siecle de 
Louis XIV* " Le Roi fut attaque vers le milieu du 
mois d'Aout. Le Comte de Stair, ambassadeur 
d'Angleterre, pakia, aelon le genie de sa nation^ que 

le Roi ne passeroit pas le mois de Septembre.".. * 

*' The King, says he, was taken ill about the middle 
of August; when Lord Stair, the ambassador from 
England, betted, according' to the genius of his na» 
tion, that the King would not live beyond Septem- 
ber." 

I am in some pain, lest this custom should get 
among the ladies* They are at present deep in cards 
and dice ; and while my lord is gaming, abroad, her 
ladyship has her rout at home* I am inclined to sus- 
pect, that our women of fashion will also learn to 
divert themselves with this polite practice of laying 
wagers. A birth-day suit, the age of a beauty, who 
invented a particular fashion, or who were supposed 
to be together at the last masquerade, would frequent- 
ly give occasion for bets. This would also afford 
them a new method for the ready propc^Sktion of scan- 

VOL* 1* K 
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dal ; as the truth of several stories, which are con- 
tinually flying about the town, would naturally be 
brought to the same test. Shoul(^ they proceed fur- 
ther to stake the lives of their acquaintance against 
each other, they would doubtless, bet with the same 
fearless spirit, as they are known to do at brag ; the 
husband of one would perhaps be pitted against the 
gallant of anothe^, or a woman of the town against 
a maid of honour. And perhaps if this practice should 
once become fashionable among the ladies, we may 
soon see the time, when an allowance for bet-money 
will be stipulated in the marriage-articles. 

As the vices and follies of persons of distinction 
are -very apt to spread, I am also much afraid, lest 
this branch of gaming should descend to the com- 
mon people. Indeed, it seems already to have got 
among them. We have frequent accounts in the 
daily papers of tradesmen riding. Walking, eating, and 
drinking, for a wager. The contested election in the 
city has occasioned several extraordinary bets ; . I 
know a butcher in Leaden-Hall market, who laid an 
ox to a shin of beef, on the success of Sir John Bar- 
nard against the field ; and have been told of a pub- 
lican in Thames-street, who ventured an hogshead of 
entire butt, on the candidate who serves him with 
beer. 

We may observe, that the spirit of gaming displays 
itself with as much variety among the lowest, as thq 
highest order of people. It is the same thing wheth- 
er the dice rattle in an orange barrow, or at the haz- 
ard table. A couple of chairman in a night-cellar 
'.are as eager at put or all-fours, as a party at St. 
James's at a rubber of whist j and the EO table is but 
an higher sort of Merry-go-round where you may 
get six half-pence for one, sixpence. for one, and six 
two-pences for one. If the practice of Pitting should 
be also propagated among the vulgar, it will be com- 
mon for prize-fighters tostake their lives against each 
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Other ; and two pick-pockets may lay which of them 
shall first go to the gallows. 

To give the reader a full idea of a person of fash- 
ion, wholly employed in this manner, I shall con- 
clude my paper with the character .of Montano. Mon- 
tano was bom heir to a nobleman, remarkable for 
deep play, from whom he very early imbibed the 
principles of gaming. When he first went to school 
he sooD became the most expert of any of his play 
fellows : he was sure to win all their marbles at taw, 
and would often strip them of their whole week's al- 
lowance at chuck. He was afterwards at the head 
of every match at football or cricket ; and when he 
was captain, he took in all the big boys by making 
a lottery, but went away without drawing the prizes. 
He is still talked of at school, for a famous dispute 
he had with another of his own cast about their su- 
periority in learning ; which they decided, by tos- 
sing up heads or tails who was the best scholar. Be- 
ing too great a genius for our universities at home^ 
he was sent abroad on his travels, but never got fur- 
ther than Paris ; where having lost a considerable 
bet of four to one concerning the taking a town in 
Flanders, he was obliged to come back with a few 
guineas he borrowed to bring him over. Here he 
soon became universally known by frequenting every 
gaming-table, and attending every horse-race in the 
kingdom. He first reduced betting into an art, and 
made White's the grand market for wagers. He is 
at length such an adept in this art, that whatever turn 
things take he can never lose. This he has effect- 
ed, by whtit he has taught the world to call hedging 
a bet. There is scarce a contested election in the 
kingdom, which will not end to his advantage ; and 
he has lately sent over commissions to Paris to take 
up bets on the recall of the parliament. He was the 
first, that struck out the abovementioned practice of 
pitting ; in which he is so thoroughly versed, that 
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the death of eyery person of quality may be suid to 
bring him a legacy ; and he basso contrived the bets on 
his own life, that (live or die) the odds are in his favour. 
O 
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......... Ahius emneni 

Expedjara prima repetens ab origxne famam. Viae. 

ril trace the current upwards, a3 it flows. 

And mark the secret spring, whence first it rose. 

TO MR. TOWK. 

Oxford, May 13, 1754- 
Sir, 

YOUR last week's paper, on the subject of bets, 
put me in mind of an extract I lately met with in 
some news-papers from the ^< Life of Pope Sixtua 
V. translated ft*om the Italian of Gregorio Leti by 
the reverend Mr. Famwortb." The passage is as 
follows : 

It was reported in Rome, that Drake had taken 
and plundered St. Donungo in Hispaniola^ and car- 
ried off an immense booty. This account came io 
a private letter to Paul Sccchi, a very considerable 
merchant in the city, who had large coq^ems in those 
parts, which he had insured. Upon receiving this 
news, he sent for the insurer Samson Ceneda, a Jen'j 
and acquainted him with it. The Jew, whose inter- 
est it was to have such a report thought false, gave 
many reasons why it could not possibly be true, and 
at last worked himself up into such a passion, that 
he said, I'll lay you a pound of my flesh it is a lie. 
Secchi, who was pf a flery hot temp^r^ replied, I'U 
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lay you a thousand crowns against a pound of your 
flesh, that it is true. The Jew accepted the wager, 
and articles were immediately executed hetwixt them* 
That if Secchi won, he should himself cut the flesh 
with a sharp knife from whatever part ©f the Jew's 
body he pleased. The truth of the account was soon 
confirmed ; and the Jew was almost distracted, when 
he was informed, that Secchi had solemnly sworn he 
would compel him to the exact literal performance 
of his contract. A report of this transaction was 
brought to the Pope, who sent for the parties, and be- 
ing informed of the whole affair, said, " When con» 
tracts are made, it is just they should be fulfilled, as 
this shall. Take a knife therefore, Secchi, and cut a 
pound of flesh from any part you please of the Jew's 
body. W e advise you, however, to be very careful j 
for if you cut but a scruple more or less than your 
due, you shall certainly be hanged," 

What induced me to trouble ybu with this, is a re- 
mark made by the editor, " that the scene between 
Shylock and Antonio in the Merchant of Venice is 
borrowed from this story." I should perhaps have 
acquiesced in this notion, if I had not seen a note in 
the Observations on Spenser's Faerie Quccne, by Mr. 
T. Wartoh of Trinity College,'* where beseems to have 
discovered the real source from which Shakspeare 
drew his fable, which ^he informs us) is founded up- 
on an ancient Ballad. The admircrsof Shakspeare are 
obliged to him for this curious discovery : but as Mr. 
Warton has only given some extracts, they would un- 
doubtedly be glad to see the whole. This Ballad is 
most probably no where to be met with, but in the 
Ashmolean Musaum in this University where it was 
deposited by that famous antiquary Anthony a Wood s 
I have therefore sent you a faithful transcript of it ; 
and you must agree with me, that it will do you more 
credit, as a Counoisseup, to draw this hidden treasure 

k3 
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into light, than if you had discovered ftn Otho or a 
Kiger. 

A SONG. 

Shewing the cruelUe of Gernutus a Jew, who lend- 
ing to a merchant an hundred cpownes, would have 
a pound of his fleshe because he could not pay 
him at the time appointed. 

IN Venice town not long ago* 

A cruel Jew did dwdt. 
Which lived all on U9urie> 

As Italian writers tell. 

Geniutus called was the Jew* 

Which never thought to die» 
Kor never yet did any good 

To them in streets that lye. 

His life was like a barrow hogg». 

That liveth many a day, 
Vet never once doth any good, 

Until men wiU him slay. 

Or like a filthy heap of dang» 

That lyeth in a hoord ; 
Which never can do any eood» 

TiU it be spread abroad. 

So fares it with this usurer, 

He cannot sleep in rest. 
For fear the theefe doth him pursue 

To pluck him from his nest. 

His heart doth think on nmny a while* 

How to deceive the poore ; 
His momh is almost foil of maeke. 

Yet still he gapes for more. 

His wile must lend a shilling, 

For every week a penny. 
Yet bring a pledge that's double worth, 

*t that you will have any. 
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And see (likewise) you keep your day» 

Or else you lose it all : 
This was the living of his wife^ 

Her cow she doth it call. 

Within that citie dwelt that time 

A merchant of great fame, 
Which being distressed in his need 

Unto Gemuttts came : 

Desiring him to stand his friend« 

For twelve moneth and a day* 
To lend to him an 100 crownes. 

And he for it would pay 

Whatsoever he would demand of' him 

And pledges he should have: 
No, (qd. the Jew with fleering lookes) 

Sir, aske what you will have. 

No penny for the loan of it 

For one yeere you shall pay j 
You may do me as good a tumc» 

Before my dying day. 

But we will liavc a merry jeast 

For to be talked long : 
You shall make me a bond (quoth he} 

That shall be large and strong. 

And this shall be the forfeiture. 

Of your own fleshe a pound. 
If you agree, make you the bond. 

And here's a hundred crownes. 



The second part of the Jew's crueltie ; setting forth 
the mercifulneftse of the Judge towards the 

Merchant* 

With right good will the merchant said, 

And so the bond was m«de. 
When twelve months and a day-dvew on 

ThflU bftck it should be payd. 
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The merchant's ships were all at sea. 

And money came nor in i 
Which way to take, or what to doc, 

To thinke he doth begin. 

And to Gernutus straight he comes 
With cap and bended knee, 

And sayd to him with curtesie 
I pray you bear with m^. 

My day is come, and I have not 

The money for to pay : 
And little good the forfeiture 

Will doe you I dare say. 

With all my heart, Gernui us said, 
Command it to your minde : 

In things of bigger weight than this 
You shall me readie find. 

He goes his way ; the day once past 

Gernutus doth not slacke 
To get a Serjeant presentlie, 

And clapt him on the backe. 

And layd him into prison strong, 
And sued his bond withalt ; 

And when the judgment day was come, 
For judgment he doth call. 

The merchant's friends came thither fast. 

With many a weeping eye, 
For other means they could not find, 

Bui he that day must dye. 

Some offered for his 100 crownes 

Five hundred for to pay ; 
And some a thouf:and. two or three. 

Yet still he doth denay. 

And at the last, 10,000 crownes 

They offered him to save, 
Gernutus said, I will no gold. 

My forfeit I wiH have. 

A pound of flesh is my demand, 

And that shall be my hyre. 
Then said the judge, ytt m^] ^;(Kk1 friend. 
Let me of you deiiTe, 
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To take the fle»he from siich a placf 

As yet you let him live ; 
Doe so, and loan 100 crow^es. 

To theehcM will I give. 

No, BO, quoth he, no judgment here 

For this it shall be tryde, 
For I will have my pound of Atih^ 

From under his right side* 

It grieved all the eompainit. 

His crueltie to see ; 
For neither friend nor foe cou)d hfilp 

But he must spoiled bee. 

The bloudie Jew now ready is 

With whetted blade in baud 
To spoyle the bloud of innx}cenC| 

By forfeit of his bond. 

And as he was about to strike 

In him the deadly blow ; 
Stay (quoth the Judge) thycnieltip 

I charge thee to do so. 

Sith needs thy forfeit thou wilt have 

Which is of fleshe a pound • 
See that thou shed np drop of bload| 

Nor yet the man confound. 

For if thou doe, like mvrthercr^ 

Thou herQ shalt hang^ be t 
Likewise of flesh see that thou cut 

No more than longs to thee. 

For if thou take either more or Usse^ 

To the value of a mite. 
Thou shait be hanged presently 

As is both law and right. 

Gemutus now waxt frantic madi 

And wores not what to say : 
Quoth he at last, 10,000 crownes 

I will that he shall pay. 

And so I grant to set him free : 

The Judge doth answere make. 
You shall n<-;t have a penny given, 
' Your forfeiture now take. 
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And at the last he doth demand, 

Bat for to have his own : 
No, quothe the Judge, do as you list, 

Thy judgment shall be shewne. 

Either take your pound of fleshe, (qd. he) 

Orcancell me your bond. 
O cruel Judge, then quoth the Jew, 

That doth against me stand ! 

And so with griped grieved minde 

Hebiddeth th«m farewell : 
All thft people pray s'd the Lord 

That ever this heard telL 

Good people that do hear this song, 

Tor truth I dare well say. 
That many a wretch as ill as he 

Doth live now at this day, 

That seeketh nothing but the spoyle 

Of many a wealthie man. 
And for to trap the innocent, 

Deviseth what they can. 

From whom the Lord deliver me, 

And every Christian too. 
And send to them like sentence eke. 

That meaneth so to do. 

Printed at London by E, V. for J. Wright dwelling m 

Gilt-Spur-Street. 

It will be proper to subjoin what the ingenious Mr. 
Warton has observed upon this subject.*.." It may be 
objected, says he, that tiiis Ballad might have been 
written after, and copied from Shakspeare's play. 
But if that had been the case, il is most likely, that 
the author would have preserved Shakspeare's name 
of Shylock for the Jew ; and nothing is more likely, 
than that Sbakspeare, in copying from tViis Balla<l, 
should alter the name from Gernutus to one more 
Jewish. Another argument is, that our Ballad has 
the air of a narrative written before Shakspeare's 
play ; I mean, that, if it had been written after the 
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play;, it would have been much more full and circum- 
stantial. At present, it has too much the naKcdnes9 
of an orginaL" 

It would, indeed, be absurd to think, that this Bal- 
lad was taken from Shakspeare's play, as they dif- 
fer in the most essential circumstances* The sum 
borrowed is in the former iin hundred crowns, in the 
latter three thousand ducats : The time limited for 
payment in the one is only three months, in the other 
a year and a day : In the play the merchant's motive 
for borrowing, (which is finely imagined by Shaks- 
peare, and is conducive to the general plot) is not on 
account of his own necessities, but for the service of 
his friend. To these we may add, that the close of 
the story is finely heightened by Shakspeare. A 
mere copyist, such as we may suppose a Ballad-ma- 
ker, would not have given himself the trouble to al- 
ter circumstances : at least he would not have chang- 
ed them so much for the worse. But this matter 
seems to be placed out of all doubt by the first stanza 
of the Balkid, which informs us, that the story was 
taken from some Italian novel. " Thus much there- 
fore is certain, (as Mr. Warton observes) that Shaks* 
peare either copied from that Italian novel, or from 
this Ballad. Now we have no translation I presume, 
of such a novel into English. If then it be granted, 
that Shakspeare generally took his Italian stories 
from their English translations, and that the argu- 
ments above, concerning the prior antiquity of this 
Ballad, are true, it will follow, that Shakspeare copi- 
ed from this Ballad." 

Upon the whole, it is very likely, that the Italian 
novel, upon, which this Ballad seems founded, took 
its rise (with an inversion of the circumstances) from 
the above mentioned stoi'y in the " Life of Pope Six- 
tus V.*' the memory of which must have been then 
recent. I should be glad if any of your readers can 
give any fuither light into this affair, and, if possi- 
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Ue, acquaint the public, from whence Shakspeare 
borrowed the other part of his &ble concerning Por** 
tia and the Caskets ; which, it is more than probable, 
IS drawn from some other novel well known in his 
time. 

I cannot conclude without remarking^, with what 
art and judgment Shakspeare has wove together 
these different stories of the Jew and the Caskets; 
from both which he has formed one general fable, 
without having recourse to the stale artifice of eking 
out a barren subject with impertinent underplots. 

I am. Sir, 
T Your humble servant, &c. 
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Paulo plus artis Athense. Hou 



Scarce more wUh Athens science chose to dwell, 
Or Grecian poecs Grob-^street bards excell. 

TO UR« TOWN* 

Sir, 

THOUGH many historians have described the 
ci^ of London (in which we may include Wcstmin- 
Bt<;r) with great accuracy, yet they have not set it out 
in the full light, which at present it deserves* They 
have not distinguished it as an university. Paris is 
an university, Dublin is an university, even Moscow 
is an university. But London has not yet been hon- 
oured with that title. I will allow our metix>polis to 
have been intended originally, only as a city of trade 
and I will farther own, that scaixe any science, ex- 
cept such as were pm^ly mercantile} were cultivated 
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Hk it» until withki these last thirty years* But from 
that period of time^ I may say an whole army^ as it 
were, of arts and sciences have amicably marched in 
upon usy and, have fixed themselves as auxiliaries to 
our capital. 

The four greater faculties) I mean Theology, Law, 
Medicine, and Philosophy, ^Ifhich are taught in other 
universities, are in their highest perfection here* 
The prosperity of the first may be seen by the crowd* 
ed churches every Sunday, and the discipline of the 
second by the numberless young students, who con- 
stantly dine in their respective halls at the several 
Inns of Court. These two faculties have of late re- 
ceived considerable improvements, but particularly 
that of Theology ; as is manifest from several new 
and astonishing opinions, which have been started 
among us. There have risen, within these two years, 
very numerous tribes of Methodists, Moravians, Mid- 
dietonians, Muggletonians, Hutchinsonians, &c. la 
a word, our sects are multiplied to such an infinite 
degree, that (as Voltaire has before observed) " eve- 
ry man may now go to heaven his own way.*' Can 
the Divinity-schools boast such sound doctrine as the 
Founderv in Moorfields ? Or were ever fellows of col- 
leges such adepts in matrimony, as the reverend doc- 
tors of the Fleet, or the primate of May-Fair ? 

The theory of medicine may undoubtedly be taught 
at Oxford and Cambridge in a tolerable manner; 
but the art itself can only be^ learned, where it flour- 
ishes, at London. Do not our daily papers give us 
a longer list of medicines, than are contained in any 
of the Dispensatories ; And are we not constantly 
told of surprising antidotes, certain cures, and nev- 
er-failing remedies for every complaint ; And are not 
each of these specifics equally efl^cacious in one dis<» 
temper as another, from the Grand Restorative Elixir 
of Life down to the Infallible Corn-salve, as thousands 
have experienced ? With what pleasure and admi«^ 

VOL. X» ' • L' 
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tion have I beheld the Machaon of our times, Dr» 
Richard Rock, dispensing from his one horse-chaise 
his Cathartic Antivenereal Electary, his Itch Powder, 
and his Quintessence of Vipers ! it may be asked, is 
he a Graduate ? Is he a Regular Physician ? No, he 
is superior to regularity. He despises the formality 
of academical degrees. raHe styles himself M. L. 
He is a London Physician, or, asMoHere ifrould ex- 
press it, Oest un Medicin de JLondret. 

Afler Medicine let us consider Logic* How is that 
most useful art taught in the two universities ? Is it 
not clogged with such barbarous terms, as tend to 
puzzle and confound, rather than enlighten or direct 
the understanding 1 Is it not taught in a dead, I had 
almost said, in a Popish tongue ? Is it not over-run 
with dry distinctions, and useless subtleties ? Where 
then is it to be learned in all the purity of reason, and 
the dignity of language ? Neither at Oxford nor at 
Cambridge, but at the Robin-Hood alehouse in Butch- 
errRow near Temple-Bar. 

From Logic let us proceed to Eloquence^ and let 
us ingenuously confess, that neither of our universi- 
ties can boast an orator equal to the renowned Henley. 
Has he not all the qualifications required by Tully 
in a complete orator ? Has he not been followed by 
the greatest men of the nation ? Yet has this modest 
divine never derived any title to himself from his own 
rhetorior, except such an one as his extraordinary el- 
ocution naturally bestowed upon him. Might he not 
have called himself President of the Butchers ? Dean 
of Marrow-bones and Cleavers ? or Warden of Clare- 
Market ? Certainly he might. Therefore, if it were 
for his sake only, in my humble opinion, London 
ought immediately to assume the title of an univer- 
sity ; and the butphers of Clare-Market, who have 
so constantly attended Mr. Henley's lectures ought 
to be presented with honorary degrees* 
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I know not what pretensions the univetmities may 
have had originally to adopt music among the rest 
of their sciences : perhaps they have assumed aright 
of bestowing degprees inmusic, from their being called 
the scats of the Muses ; as it is well known, that 
Apollo was a fidler, as well as a poet and a physi« 
cian : and the Muses are said to have delighted in 
fiddling cuid piping. The young students, I am told 
of either university are more ambitious to excel in 
this science than any other, and spend most of their 
time in the study of the gamut : but their knowledge in 
harmonics is seldom carried farther than I love Sue, 
or Ally Croker. In this point London has undoubt-^ 
ediy a better title to be called an university. Did 
Ox&rd or Cambridge ever produce an (^r^ though 
they have the advantage of languages so very little 
known, as the Greek and even Hebrew, to compose 
m ? Had ever any of their professors the least idea of 
abttri^ta ? Or are any of their most sublime anthems 
half so ravishing as Footes Minuet from the haiid 
orgaa of, the little Savoyard Duchess? Are those 
classical. instruments the Doric Lute, the Syrinx, or 
the Fiji^ula) to be compared to the melody of the 
Wooden Spoons, the Jews-Harp, and Salt-Box, at 
Mrs. Midnight's? 

But there are no doctrines more forcibly inculcated 
among U6 than those of Ethics, or Moral Phijosophy. 
What are the precepts of Plato, Epictetus, or Tully, 
io Comparison to the moral lessons delivered by our 
periodical writers I And are not you Mr. Town, a wil- 
ier man than Socrates ? But the age is more parti* 
Cttlariy indebted, for it's present universal purity of 
manners, to those excellent rules for the conduct of 
life contained in our modem novels. From these 
moral works might be compiled an entire new system 
of EthicS) £»r superior to the exploded notions of mus- 
ty academics, and adapted to the practice of the pre- 
lent timea» Cato^ we are told) commended a younr 
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man, whom he saw coming out of the public stews^ 
because he imagined it might preserve him from the 
crime of adultery ; and the Spartans used to make 
.tlieir slaves drunk in the presence of their youth that 
they might be deterred from the like debaucheries. 
For the same reasons, we may suppose^ that our ta- 
verns and bagnios are so much frequented by our 
young people : and in this light we may fairly con- 
sider them as so many schools of Moral Philosophy. 

If we are willing to turn our thoughts towards Ex- 
perimental Philosophy* can the several universities 
of the whole world produce such a variety of instru- 
ments, so jqdJciously collected, for Astronomical, 
geographical^ and all other scientific observ^ations, as 
are to b#seen in the two amazing repositories of Mr. 
Professor Deard in the Strand, and of Mr. Professor 
Russelat Charing Cross ? It were, endless to enume- 
^te particulars ; but I cannot help taking notice of 
those e^legant little portable telescopes, that are made 
use of in all public places ; by which it is evident, 
that even our fine ladies and gentlemen are. becomi 
proficients in Optics* 

The universities seem to pride themselves g:reatlf 
cm their choice collections of curious and iniraluable 
.trifles, which ar» there preserved, only because they 
were not thought worth preserving any where eW* 
But is the Ashmolean collection of rarities comparable 
to the Nicknackatory.of Mr. Pinchbeck.? Or are any 
of yieir museums stored with such precious curiosi- 
ties, as are frequently seen in Mr* Langford's auction* 
room ? Strangers, who think it worth while to go so 
far as Oxford or Cambridge to see sights, may sure- 
ly meet with as much satisfaction at London. Are 
the two little pigmies,, striking a clock at Carfax in 
Oxford, within any degree of comparison with the 
two noble giants at St. Ounstan's church m fieet-street; 
to say nothing of their enormous brethren at Guild- 
Hall ? Are any of the College Halls in either of the 



universities, so magnificent as those belonging to our 
worsbi^ttl ^sompanies ? Or can the Theatre at Ox- 
ford, or the Senate-house at Cambridge, vie with that 
stupendous piece of architecture the Mansion- Housey 
set apart for our Chancellor the Lord Mayor ? It may 
be alledged perhaps^ that these are trifling examples 
of superiority which the younger sister bears over 
two elder : but at the same time, it cannot be denied, 
that she excels them both even in the minutia of 
kaming and antiquity* 

We must confess, that Hydraulics, or the motion 
of fiuidsy seem to be taught ex^u:tly in the same tnan« 
ner, andMrtth the same degree of knowledge, inLon* 
doQ as in Oxford or Cambridge* The glass tubes^ 
arid the syplions, are formed very mtich in the same 
shape and Bishion* The great Hydrostatieal UCWi 
^ That ail fluids gravitate in /trofirw doeo^*' is prov* 
ed by the same kind of experiments* The several 
stndents, of whatever age or station, vie with each 
other in an unwearied application, and a constant at*- 
tendance to thiis branch of mixed mathematics* Th« 
profess'jrs, in each of the three universities, are coa*> 
fes«e#5iv'very great men: but I hope I may be for- 
givfin, if I Wish to see my friend Mr. Ryan, Presi» 
driit of the King's Arms in Pali-Mall, unanimonsl/ 
declared Vicc-Chancellor of the University of Lou* 
dom ' * I am, Sir, 

Your humUe servant* 
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Nihil est faraciu9 illo: 

Kon fuit Autoiyd tarn piceata manus. Mxaf . 

Could he have filchM but half so sly as thee, 
Crook*fing«r'd Jack had 'scap'd the triple tree. 

AN information was tlie other day laid before a 
magistrate by a fellow of the Society of Antiquarians, 
against one of his brethren for a robbery. The pro- 
secutor deposed upon oath, that the other had called 
UpOB him to see his collection of meduls, and took 
an opportunity of stealing a leathern purse, former* 
ly belonging to the celebrated Tom Hearnej in which 
were contained, (besides^ an antique piece of copper- 
money, place^ date, name, figure, and value unknown) 
a pair of breeches of Oliver Cromwell, a dcvarivs 
of Trajan worth fifty shillings, and a queen Anne't 
farthing value five pounds. He was with much ado 
dissuaded from carrying on his suit ; as the magis- 
trate convinced him, that however highly ke^ might 
mte his own treasures, a jury, who were r\o ^Vtrtv- 
o«o«, would consider a farthing merely as a fartjLing, 
and look upon a copper coin of a Roman Emperor as 
no better than a king George's halfpenny. 

I cannot, indeed, without great concern, as aCon« 
noisseur, reflect on the known dishonesty of my 
learned brethren. The scandalous practices, wher- 
ever their darling passion is interested, are too noto^ 
rious to be denied. The moment they conceive a 
love for rarities, and antiques, their strict notions of 
honour disappear; and taste, the more it establishes 
their veneration for Virtu, the more certainly destroys 
their integrity : as rust enhances the value of an old 
coin, by eating up the figure and inacription. 
. Most people are masters of a kind of logic, by 
which they argue their consciences to sleep, and ac« 
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quit themselves of doing what is wrong. The coun- 
try squire of confirmed honesty in all other respects, 
thinks it very fair to over-reach you in the sale of an 
horse ; and the man of pleasure, who would scorn 
to pick your pocket, or stop you on the road, regards 
it rather as gallantry than baseness, to intrigue with 
your wife or daughter. In the same manner the 
Virtuosi does not look on his thefts as real acts of fe« 
lony ; but while he owns that he would take any pains 
to steal an crid rusty piece of brass, boasts that you 
may safely trust him with untold gold ; though he 
would break open your cabinet for a shell or a but** 
terfly, he would not attempt to force your escritoire 
or your strong box : nor would he ofier the least vi** 
olence to your wife or daughter, though perhaps he 
would run away with the little finger of the Venus de 
Medicis. Upon these principles he proceeds, and 
lays hold of all oppoitunities to increase his collec-* 
tion of rarities : and as Mahomet established his re- 
Hgion by the sword, the Connoisseur enlai*ges his 
musaeum, and adds to his store of know led ge> by 
fraud and petty larceny. 

I£ the libraries and cabinets of the curious, were, 
like the daw in the fable, to be stripped of thtir bor- 
rowed ocnameuts, we should in many see nothing but 
bare slielves and empty drawers. I know a medalist, 
who at first set up with little more than a pakry se- 
ries of English coins since the Reformation, which 
he had the good luck to pick up at their intrinsic va<* 
lue« By a pliant use of his fingers he became soon 
possessed of most of the traders ; and by the same 
slight of hand, he, in a short time after made 
himself m^aster of great part of the Cxsars. He 
was once taken up for coining ; a forge, a crucible,' 
and several dies being found in his cellar : but he 
was acquitted, as there was no law which could make 
it high treason to counterfeit the image of a Tibe* 
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rittt #r ft Nero; «nd the cotn^ which he iflBitaledf 
mtt current only among Virtuosos* 

I remember aitother, who picqned himself on his 
collection of scarce editions and original manuscripts, 
anosl of which he had purloined from the libraries of 
ethers* He was continually borrowing books of his 
acquaintance, with a resohition never to return thein* 
He would send in a great hurry for a particular edi- 
tion, which he want^ to consult only for a moment ; 
hut when it was a^ked for again, he was not at home, 
or be hftd lent it to another, or he had lost it, or he 
could not find it ; and sometimes he would not scro^ 
pie to swear, that he had himself delivered it into the 
owner's hands. He would frequently spoil a set by 
stealing a volume, and then purchase the re^t for a 
tnfie. After his death his library was sold by auc- 
tion ; and many of his friends were obliged to buy up 
their own books again at an exorbitant price. 

A thorough bred Virtuoso will surmoimt all scni- 
pies of conscience, or encounter any danger to seiTe 
his purpose. Most of them are chiefly ^"tached to 
some particular branch of knowledge ; *m* I ic^mem- 
ber one, who was palssionately fond of every p:^ of 
Virtu. At one time, when he could find no oih< r wgy 
6f carrying off a medal, he ran the risk of lai..):; 
choaked by swallowing it ; and at another, brokt i . 
leg in scaling a garden-wall for a tulip-root. But no 
thing gave him so much trouble and difficulty as the 
taking away pictures and ancient marbles ; which be« 
ing heavy and unwieldy, he often endangered his life 
to gratify his cunosity. He was once locked 'up all 
night in the Duke of Tuscany 's gallery, where he 
took out an original painting of Raphael, and dex« 
trously placed a copy of it in the frame. At Venice 
he turned Roman Catholic, and become a Jesuit, in 
order to get admittance into a convent, from whence 
he stole a fine head of Ignatius Loyola i and at Cou« 
stantinople he had almost formed tlie resolutibn of 
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qufdifyHig iumself for the Seraglio, that he might 
4ud means to cany off a picture of the Grand Sig* 
Dior's chief mistresa* 

The general dishonesty oi Connoisseurs is indeed 
to well known, that the strictest precaution is takea 
to guard against iu Medals are secured under lock 
and key, pictures screwed to the walls, and books 
chained to the shelves ; yet cabinets, galleries, and 
libraries are continually plundered. Many of the 
maimed statues at Rome perhaps owe their present 
ruinous condition to the depredations made on thenx 
by Virtuosos^ the head of Henry the Fifth, in Wes- 
minster abbey w^s in all probability stolen by a Con- 
noisseur ; and I know one who has at different times 
pilfered a great part of queen Catherine's bones, and 
hopes in a little while to be master of the whole ske- 
leton. This gentleman has been detected in so nutr 
ny little thefts, that he has for several years past been 
refused admittance into the Museums of the curious ; 
and he is lately gone abroad with a design upon the 
ancient Creek manuscripts discovered at Herculane* 
urn. 

It may seem surprising, that these gentlemen should 
have been hitherto suffered to escape unpunished for 
their repeated thefts ; and that a Virtuoso, who tx>bs 
Tou of an unic of inestimable value, should even glory 
in the action, while a poor dog, who picks your 
pocket of siK-pence, shall be hanged for it. What a 
shocking disgrace would be brought upon taste, should 
we ever see the dying speech, confession, and beha- 
viour of a Connoisseur, related in the account of Ma- 
lefactors by the Ordinary of Newgate ! Such an ac- 
cident would doubtless bnng the study of Virtu into 
still more contempt among the ignorant, when they 
found that it only brought a man to the gallows ; as 
the country fellow, when he saw an attorney stand 
in the pillory for forgery, shook his head aitd cried, 
*^ ay, this^comes of your writing and reading." It were 
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perbapa worthy the considerations of the legislature 
to devise some punishment for these offenders which 
should bear some analogy with their crimes : and as 
common male&ctors are delivered to the surgeons 
to be anatomised) I would propose, that a Connois* 
aeur should be made into a mummy) and preserved 
in the hall of the Royal Society, for the terror and ad- 
miration of his brethren* 

I shall conclude this paper with the relation of a 
circumstance, which fell within my own knowledge 
when I was abroad, and- in which I 'declined a glori- 
ous opportunity of signalizing myself as a Connois- 
seur. While I was at Rome, a young physician of 
our party, who was eaten up with Virtu, made a seri- 
ous proposal to us of breaking into one of the church* 
£s by night, and taking away a famous piece of paint- 
ing over the altar. As I had not quite taste enough 
to coBAe at once into his scheme, I could not help 
objecting to him, that it was a robbery. < Poh,' says 
he* ^ it is a most exquisite picture !'.•»< Ay, but it is 
not only a robbery, but sacrilege.'.../ Oh it is a most 
charming piece !%.«.Zounds, doctor, butif t^c should 
be taken, we shall all be broke upon the wheci/»«.«. 
* Then' said het ^ we shall die Martyrs/ 

T 
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Poscentes vario mnUam diversa palato. Iio«. 

How very ill onr different tastes iigree ; 
This will have beef, and chat a fricassee. 

^I HAVE selected the following letters from a 
^reat number, which I have lately been favoured with 
from unknown correspondents ; and as they both relate 
nearly to the same subject, I shall without further 
preface submit them to the public. 

Sir, 

WHEN you was got into White's, I was in hopes 
that you would not have conimed yourself merely to 
the gaming-table, but have given us an account of 
the entertainment at their ordinaries. A bill of fare 
from thence would have been full as diverting to your 
readers, as the laws of the game, or a list of their 
bets. These gentlemen, we are told, are no less 
adepts in the science of eating than of gaming ; and 
as Hoyle has reduced the latter into a new and com- 
plete system, I could wish that their cook, (who to 
be sure is a Frenchman) would also oblige the world 
by a treatise on the art and mystery of sauces. 

Indeed, Mr. Town, it surprises me, that you have 
so long neglected to make some, reflections on the di- 
et of this great city. Dr. Martin Lister, who was 
universally allowed to be a great Connoisseur, and 
published several learned treaties upon cockle shells, 
did not think it beneath him to comment on the works 
of Apicius Cxlius, who had collected together many 
valuable receipts in cookery, as practised by the Ro- 
mans. If you would preserve your papers from the 
indignity of covering breasts of veal, or wrapping up 
cutlet* a ia Makuenon^ I would advise you to lard. 



them now and then with the ragouts of HeliogabaluSf: 
or a parallel between otir modem soups and the La- 
csdemonian black broth. Your works might then be 
universally read, from the mistress in the parlour down 
to the cookmaid and scullion* 

It is absolutely necessary for people of all tempers, 
complexions, persuasions, habits, and stations of life, 
however they may differ in other particulars, to concur 
in the grand article of eating. And as the humours 
of the body arise from the food we take in, the dis- 
positions of the mind seem to bear an equal resem- 
blance to our places of refreshment. You have al- 
ready taken a review of our several coffee-houses ; 
and I wish you would proceed to delineate the differ- 
.ent characters, that are to be found in our taverns 
and chop-houses. A friend of mine always judges of a 
man of taste and fashion, by asking, who is his peruke- 
maker or his taylor? Upon the same principles, 
when I would form a just opinion of any man's tem- 
per and inclinations, I always enquire, where does he 
dine ? 

The difference between the taverns near St. James's, 
and those about the 'Change, consists, not so much 
in the costliness as the substance of their viands. 
The round-bellied alderman, who breathes the foggy 
air of the city, requires a mOre solid diet than the 
light kickshews of our meagre persons of quality. 
My lord| or Sir John, after having whiled away an 
hour or two at the parliament-house, drives to the 
Star and Garter to regale on Macaroni, or piddle 
with an Ortolan ; while the merchant, who has plod- 
ded all the morning in the Alley, sits down to a tur- 
tle-feast at the Crown or the King's Arms, and crams 
himself with Calipash and Calipee. As the city tav- 
erns are appropriated to men of business, who drive 
bargains for thousands over their morning's gill, the 
taverns about the court are generally filled with an 
insipid race of mortals, who have nothing to do. 
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Among these jou inaf see most of our foimg men 
of fashion, and young officers of the guardsy who meet 
at these places to shew the elegance of their taste by 
the expensiveness of their dinner ; and many an efi* 
sig'n, with scarce any income but his commissioQf 
prides himself on keeping the best company; a|id of- 
ten throws down more than a week's pay for his reck* 
oning ; though at other times it obliges him, with sev- 
eral of his brethren upon half pay, to dine with dulTe 
Humphry in St. James's park. 

The taverns about the purlieus of Covent-Garden 
are dedicated to Venus, as well as Ceres and Liber; 
and you may frequently see the jolly mess-mates of 
both sexes go in and come out in couples, like the 
clean and unclean beasts in Noah*s ark. These houses 
are equally indebted for their support, to the cook, 
and that worthy personage, whom they have dignifi- 
ed with the title of Pimp. I'hese gentlemen contrive 
to play into each other's hajnds. The first by his 
soups and rich sauces prepares thefway for the occu- 
pation of the other ; who having reduced the patient 
by a proper exercise of his art, returns him back again 
to go through the same regimen as before. We may 
therefore suppose, that the culinary arts are no less 
studied here than at White's or Pontac's. True geni- 
uses in eating will continually strike out new improve- 
ments : but I dare say, neither Braund nor Lebeck 
ever made up a more extraordinary dish, than I once 
remember at the Castle. Some bloods being in com- 
pany with a celebrated ^//e de joye^ one of them pul- 
led off her shoe, and in excess of gallantry filled it 
with Champagne, and drank it off to her health. In 
this delicious draught he was immediately pledged 
by the rest, and then, to carry the compliment still 
further, he ordered the shoe itself to be dressed and 
served up for supper* The cook set himself serious- 
ly to work upon it : he pulled the upper part (which 
was of damask} into fine shreds, and tossed it up i» 

VOL. I. M 
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n^at ; minced the sole ; cut the iroodeii heel into 
•very tlun slices^ fried them in batter, and placed them 
round the dish for garnish. The company, you may 
be sure, testified their affection for the lady by eating 
very heartily of this exquisite iroprotnptu; and as 
this transaction happened just after the French king 
'had taken a cobler's daughter for his mistress, Tom 
Pierce (who has the style as well as art of a French 
cook) in his bill politely called it, in honour of her 
name, de aoulier a la. Murphy • 

Taverns, Mr. Town, seem contrived for the pro- 
moting of luxury ; while the humbler chop-houses 
•are designed only to satisfy the ordinary cravings of 
nature. Yet at these you may meet with a variety 
of characters. At Dolly's and Horsem«n»s you com- 
monly see the hearty lovers of a beef-steak and gill 
ale, and at Betty's, and the chop-*house:aboutthe inns 
of court, a pretty maid is asanviting as the provisions* 
In these ■ common refectories you may always find 
the jemmy attorney's clerk, the prim curate, the 
walking physician, the oaptain upon half pay, the 
sh abby valet de cbambre up on board wages, and the 
* foreign count or marquis in dishabille, who has refu- 
sed to dine with a duke or an ambassador. Ata lit- 
'tle- eating-house in a dark alley behind the 'Change, 
I once-saw a grave citizen, worth a plunab, order a 
tvropenny mess of broth with a boiled chop iait: and 
-when it was brought him, he scooped the crumb out 
•of an halfpenny roll, and soilked it in the porridge 
' for his present meal ; then -care fully .placing the chop 
^between the dpper and under crust, lie wrapped it up 
'in a checked himtikerchief, and carried it off for 'the 
morrow*s repast. 

I shall leave it to you, sir, to make farther refiec- 

^tion^ on this subject, andshouldbe-gladto dine with 

you at any tavern, dive with you into^any cellar, Uifee 

-A boefnfeteak in Ivy lane, a mutton -cliDp beiiind St. 
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CltmeAt's, or (if you cfcuse ii) an cxtenpove sauar 
age or bhick-pudding over the farthing fries ait Moor- 
fields* 

YoiAT huml^e aervant, 

Tt SAVOfJ«T« 



Mp^ TowoI 

BY Joye it is a ahane, a b\ii;nung shauAPj^ to $e^ 

the honour of England, the glory of our nation, the 

greatest pillar of life. Roast Beef^ ulteriy hani^ied 

fixHH ourUihles* This evil, Uke ma^y othjera has be«i> 

growing upon vs by degrees. It iy«s begun b}^ wick-t 

ediy placing the be^f upon a aid^abA^, ai\d ai^Feen^ 

\n^ it by a pared of queue-tsdled fellows in lace4 

wai^teoats. Howr^vi^ry the odorous, effluvia generaUy 

air<^t^d thf s,meU of every true Briton in the room« 

The bMtljer wa? fatigued with carving ; th^is^astc^r of 

tlie liQttse gve^w pale, ai^ sickened at the sight of thos^ 

y^in^ Qollops.of Ui, and lean^ that cameswirax)(l^lgiA 

^pe^'^Yt amoUng mpst.d^^liciously under our- nostrils* 

Othar methods therf^fqre w^re to b^ pursued* Th<^ 

Beef was still serv^ op^ but it was brought up coldt 

It was put upon a KaUe in the darkest part of X^ 

room, and immured between four walls formed arti^ 

ficially by the servants with the hats of the cotppav 

ny. When the jellies and slip-slops were coming in, 

the beef was carried off in as secret a m^nner% as if 

it had gone through the ceremonies of concoction. 

But still, sir, under all these disadvantages we had 

a chance of getting a slice as it passed by. Now 

alas ! it is not suffered to come up stairs. I dare say, 

it is generally banished from the steward's table ; nor 

do I suppose, that the powdered footmen will touch 

it, for fear of daubing their ruffles. So that the disl^ 

that was served up to \\^^ royal tables, th^ di^i that 
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was the breakfast of queen Elizabeth and her maids 
of honour, the dish that received the dignity of 
knighthood from king James tlie First, is now become 
the food only of scullions and stable boys* In what 
words can I vent my resentment upon this occasion ? 
especially when I reflect, that innovations seldom 
come alone. Toasted cheese is already buried in ram- 
mekins : plumb-porridge has been long banished : I 
tremble for plumb-pudding. May we. not live to see 
It leg of pork detested as cariion I and a shoulder of 
mutton avoided as if it were horse-flesh ? Our only 
hopes are in the clergy, and in the beef-steak club. 
The former still preserve, and probably will preserve, 
Ihe rectitude of their appetites ; and will do justice to 
ibeef, wherever they find it. The latter, who are 
composed of the most ingenious artists in the king- 
dom, meet every Saturday in a noble room at the top 
of Covent-Garden theatre, and never suffer any dish 
except beef-steaks to appear. These, indeed, ar» 
most glorious examples : but what, alas I are the 
weak endeavours of a few to oppose the daily in- 
roads of fricassees and soup maigres! This, Mr« 
Town, is a national concern, as it may prove more 
destructive to beef than the distemper among the 
homed cattle : and should the modish aversion against 
rumps and sirloins continue, it will be absolutely 
jnecessary to enforce the love of beef by act of par- 
liament. 

YourS) 

GoLiAH English. 
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Not! umbrs altorum memonim, noh roollia possunt 
Vrata movere animum. ViBG. 

No roral channs her joyless mind can move. 
The verdant meadow, or the lofty grove. 

THE ladies of the present age are strangely al« 
tered from the unpolished females, who flourished in 
the days of Romance. What modern Parthenissa 
would not prefer a tall young fellow to the most beau- 
tiful dwarf in the universe, or a coach and six to a 
white palfry ? The fair damsels of old were chiefly 
to be found in woods and forests; but our preset^ the«- 
roines are distinguished by an utter aversion to the 
country, and would as soon be confined by a giant in 
aa enchanted castle, as immured with old maiden 
aunts in the family mansion house* Nothing is more 
dreadful to our ladies of quality than the approach of 
summer : for what woman of spirit would chuse to 
leave the town to wander in solitudes and deserts ; or 
what pleasure can the long days give to our fine ladies^ 
when the pretty creatures are conscious, that they 
look best by candle-light ? The general complaint 
against the country is want pf amusement, or want 
of company ; but these co^imon inconveniences' are 
trifles in comparison to the sufierings of the poor la- 
dy, who wrote the following letter, which was com* 
municated to me with leave tQ ma);e it public* 



.^* 



Dear Lady Charlotte, 

I HAVE been plagued, pestered, tei^ed to death) 
and hurried out of my wits, ever since I have been 
in this odious country. O my dear, how I long to be 
in town again i Pope and the poets may talk what 
they will, of their purling streams, shady groves, and 
flowery meads : but I had rather liv« ail my davi 

«3 
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among th« cheese-mong^rs ebops in Thames-Street^ 
than pass such another spring in this filthy country. 
Would 70U believe it ? I have scutie touched a card 
since I have been here : and thf n there has been such 
ado with us about election inat^ersf that I am ready to 
die with the vapours :siich aroqt with their kissing and 
hallowing, my headis ready to split into a thousand pie- 
ces ! If my Sir John must be in parliament^ why cannot 
he do as your lorddoes> and be content with a borough^ 
where he might come in without aH this trouble, uid 
take his seat in the house, though he has never heed 
within an hundred miles of the plate» 

Our house^ my dear, has been a perfect inn, levet 
aince we can^e down ; and 1 have be^n obliged to 
trudge about as much as a fat landlady. Our dMi% 
are open to every diriy fellow in the country, that ia 
Worth forty shillings a year ; all my best floors are 
spoiled by the hobnails of fisirmers stumping about 
them ; every room is a pig-stye, and the Clutiese 
paper in tlie diti^kig^room stinks so abominahiy of 
punch and tobacco, that it would atrike you down t^ 
come Into it. If you knew what I ha^ie sufiered, yoa 
would think J had the constitution of a washerwoman, 
to go through it. We never sit down to tabfe with^ 
out a dozen or m^re of boisterous two-legged crea» 
lures as rude as bears ; and I faa^e nothing to do but 
to heap up their plates, aiid 4tink to each of thdr 
healtha. What is worse than all, one of the beasti 
got tipsy^ and nothing w^uld serve him b\it he must 
Kiss me, which I was forced €0 siabmit to for fei^ of 
losing his vote and interest. Would you tlunk it, 
dear Charlotte ?....do not Um^h at me»...I stood god. 
:qilotber in person to a huge lubberly boy at a coun- 
try farmer's and they almost poisaned me with their 
hod^e^podge they called caudW, made of sour ale 
andhrown sugars AU tiiifs and more I have bera 
bbliged tooomply vAih^ that the country feUowaim|;M 
nei aay^ v^ l«dy ie jgmovtd wd ahot« .^k»m« 
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Besides there is not ft wotnftn creatiire within 
twenty miles of the place^ that is fit company for my 
hoiise*keeper ; and yet I must be intimate with them 
aU* Lady B * * indeed is very near us ; but though 
we are very well acquainted in town, we must not be . 
seen to speak to each other hejre, because her lord is 
in the opposition* Poor Thomas got a sad drubbing 
at her house, when I innocently sent him at my first 
coming into the country with a how d'ye to her la- 
dyship. The greatest female acquaintance 1 hatfe 
here, are Mrs* Mayoress, a taylor's wife^ and Mrs. 
Alderman Gascoigne, Who sells pins and needles on 
one «ide of the shop, while her husband works at 
his pestle and mortar on the other* Tlitse ordinary 
wretches are constant attendants on my tea-table : f 
am obliged to take them and tli^ brats out an airing 
in my coach every evening; and am afterwards doom- 
ed to sit down to Whist and swabbers> or one and ihir* 
ty bohe^ce for feirthings* Mrs. Mayoress is a very 
violent party-v^^oman ; and she has two pug^^g^ ; 
xitxe of Which she calls Sir JoMi, aAd the other Colo* 
HeU ill compliment you liiiist know to tny husband 
and his brother candidate* 

We had a ball the ^her day ; and I c^sened it with 
'Shr Humplyry Chase, who dani:ed in his 1>oots, and 
^lobbied along for all the woHd like the daAcing bears, 
Which i have seen in tlie Greets at London* A ter- 
YMe totstake happened «bout precedence, which t 
tbar win lo«te Skr Jofhh ti ]g;ood many ^Ht^ts. An Bly 
totney'a 'wife was very ungry, Hiat her damghler, a 
Ktile p€tt trhit just conve from the boarding schooli 
was ndt -called out to dan^ Ik^fere Mtss Norton tlm 
brewer's daughter, When ^vwy body knew («he saM) 
that her girt was a gentlewoman biid and bom* 

1 wieAiy my dear, you wene to aee mfy dressing** 
toom ; you would l^ink it was a lifaband-^hop* Lets* 
tice and I have been busy ail this week4n making up 
imots and fidMnfrs } Md yesteidaf «eittiilhitr^ ip^^ 
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tice could work harder than I did, in tying them on 
the sweaty hats of country bumkins. And is it not 
very hard upon me ? I must not even dress -as I please ; 
but am obliged to wear blue, though you know it does 
not suit my complexion, and makes me look as hoi^rid 
as the witches in Macbeth* 

But what is Worse than all, Sir John tells me, the 
election expences have run so high, that be must shor* 
ten my allowance of pin-money. He talks of turning 
off half his servants ; nay, he has even hinted to me, 
that I shall not come to town all the winter. Bar- 
barous creature !....But if he dares sei*ve me so, he 
shall positively lose his electioii next time ; I wiQ 
raise such a spirit of opposition in all the wives and 
daughters in the country against him. 

X am your affectionate friend, &c. 

This lady's case is, indeed, very much to be piti- 
ed : but as Sir John has had the good luck to gain 
his point after a strong opposition, he will doubtless 
be sensible of the great share his lady had in his suc- 
cess. For my own part, when I consider the vast in- 
fluence which the fair sex must naturally have over 
my fellow-countrymen, I cannot help looking on their 
interesting themselves in these matters as a veiy se- 
rious affair. What success must a fine lady meet 
with on her canvass ! No gentleman to be sure could 
be so rude or cruel, as to refuse such a pretty beg- 
gar any thing she should ask ; and an honest coun- 
try farmer, who could with-stand any other ar- 
guments, might be coaxed and wheedled, or bribed 
with a smile, into voting against his conscience. Ma- 
ny instances have been found, during the late elec- 
tions, of husbands who have been forced to pell as 
their wives would have them ; and I know a young 
fellow, that was brought over to give a vote against 
his inclination by his sweetheart, who refused to re- 
iieive his addresses, if he did not change his party. 
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« 

It may not perhaps be too bold an assertion, that 
half the members in the preserft parliament owe their 
seats to the direct or indirect influence of the other 
sex. It would therefore be highly proper for the le- 
gislature to provide against this evil for the future ; 
and I hope 9 before the next general election, to sett 
among the votes the following resolution* 

Resolved, 

That it is an high infringement of the liberties and 
privileges of the Commons of Great Britain, for any 
peeress, or any other lady, to concern themselves in 
the election of Members to serve for the Commons 
in parliament. 

T 
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Studeo, bullatis ut mihl nugis 

Fagina turgescat, dare pendus idonea fumo. Persius. 

A tale m sounding phrase I strive to tell, 
With pompous trifles that my page may swell : 
That wordy trappings the thin sense may cloke. 
And add imaginary weight to smoke. 

TQU^SSOUW, the son of Kqvussomo, was 
Konquer or chief captain over the sixteen nations of 
CafFraria. He was descended from N'oh and Hing- 
n'oh, who dropped from the . moon ; and his power 
extended over all the Kraals of the Hottentots- 

This prince was remarkable for his prowess and ac- 
tivity: his speed was like the torrent, that rushes 
down the precipice ; and he would overtake the wild 
ass in her flight : his arrows brought down the eagle 
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*wn the dottris ; the lion M bcfcro him, and bis 
Imsnce drank the blood of the rhinoceros. He fath- 
omed the waters of the deep, and baffetted the bil- 
lowa m the tempest s he cbe w the rock-fish from their 
birking-holes, and rifled the beds of coral. Trained 
from his infuicy in the exercise of war, to wield the 
Hassagay with dexterity, and break the wild bnlis to 
battle, he was a stranger to the soft dalliance of love ; 
and beheld with indifference the thick-lipped damsels 
of Googeman, and the flat-nosed beauties of Hante- 
mqua. 

. As Tquassouw was one day giving instructions for 
•preadmg toils for the elk, and ctigging pitfak for tlM> 
elephant, he received information that ^ tjger pn>wt> 
ing for prey was committing ravages on the Kraateof 
the Chamtowers. He snatched up his bow of olive- 
wood, and bounded, like the roe-buck on the moun- 
tains, to their assistance He arrived just at the in- 
stant, when th^ enraged animal was about to fasten 
on a virgin, and aiming a poisoned arrow at hb heart, 
laid him dead at her feet. The virgin threw- herself 
on the ground, and covered her head with dust, to 
thank her deliverer, But when she rose, the prince 
waa das^d with her charms. He was struck ^ith 
the glossy hue of her complexion, which shone like 
the jetty down on the black hogs of Hessaqtia : He 
was ravished with the prest gristle of her nose ; and 
his eyes dwelt with admiration on the flaccid beauties 
of her breasts, which descended to her navel. 

Knonmquaiha, (for that was tjie virgin's name) was 
daughter to the Kouquequa or leader of the Kraal, 

who bred her up with all the delicacy of her sex 

She was fed with the entrails of goats, she sucked 
the eggs of the ostrich, and her drrok was the milk 
of ewes. After gazing for some time upon her 
^narms, the prince in great transport embraced the 

^U^"" r^'' ^''''^ L ^^'^^^ "PP^'^S ^^ *>^^t he ha4 just 
kiUed, took out the caul, and hung it about her neck 
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ill token of his affection* He afterwards sniped the 
tyger of his skin, and sending it to the Kouquequa 
her father* demanded the damsel in marHage* 

The eve of the full moon was appointed for the ce^ 
lebratton of the Quptiais of Tquassouw and Knohm*> 
quaiha. When the day arrived, the magnificence^ 
•in which the bridegi*oom. was arrayed* amazed all 
Caifraria* Over his shoulders was cast a Kroffe* or 
muitle of wild cat-skins : he cut sandals for .his 
feet from the raw hide of an elephant ; he bad hunt* 
ed down a leopard, and of the spotted fur formed a 
superb cap for his head ; he girded his loins with the 
intestines, and the bladder of the beast he blew upy 
and fastened to his hsdr. 

Nor had Knonmquaiha been less employed in adonp- 
ing her person* She made a varnish with the fat of 
goats mixed with soot* with which she anointed her 
whole body* as she stood beneath the rays of the sun« 
her locks were clotted with melted grease* and pow^ 
dercd with the yellow dust of Buchu: her face^ 
which shone like the polished ebony* was beautifully 
varied with spots of red earth* and appeared like the 
sable curtain of the night bespangled with stars : she 
.sprinkled het limbs with wood-ashes* and perfumed 
them with the dung of the Stinkbingsem. Her arms 
and legs were entwined with the shining entrails of 
an heifer*: from her neck there hung a pouch com- 
posed of the stomach of a kid : the wings of an os- 
trich overshadowed the fleshy promontories behind; 
and before she wore an apron formed of the shaggy 
ears of a lion. 

The chiefs* of the several Kraals* who were sum- 
moned to assist at their nuptials* formed a circle on 
the ground* sitting upon their heels* and bowing their 
heads between their knees in token of reverence. In 
the centre the illustrious prince with his sable bride 
reposed upon soft cushions of cow-dung. Then the , 
Surri or chief priest approached ihem* and in adeet> 
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▼oice chaunted the nuptial lites to the melodious 
grumbling of the Gom-Gom ; and at the same time 
(according to the manner of CafTraria) bedewed them 
plentifully with the urinary benediction. The bride 
and bridegroom rubbed in the precious stream %ith 
ecstasy ; while the briny drops trickled from their bo- 
dies, like the oozy surge from the rocks of Chirigri- 
qua* 

The Hottentots had seen the increase and wane of 
two moons since the happy union of Tquassouw and 
Knonrnquaihai when the Kraals were s\n pi^ised with 
the appearance of a most extraordinary personage, 
that canie from the savage people who rose from 
the sea, and had lately fixed themselves on the' bor- 
ders of Cafirana* His body was enwrapped with 
strange coverings, which concealed every part from 
sight, except his face and hands* Upon his skin the 
sun darted his scorching rays in vain, and the colour 
of it was pale and wan as the watery beams of the 
moon. His hair, which he could put on and take off 
at pleasure, was white as the blossoms of the almond 
tree, and bushy as the fleece of the ram. His lips 
and cheeks resembled the red oker, and his nose Avas 
sharpened like the beak of an eagle. His language, 
which was rough and inarticulate, was as the lan<- 
guage of beasts ; nor could Tquassouw discover his 
meaning, till an Hottentot (who at the first coming 
of these people had been taken prisoner, and had af- 
terwards made his escape) interpreted between them. 
This interpreter informed the prince, that the stran- 
ger was sent from his fellow countrymen to treat about 
the enlargement of their territories, and that he was 
called, among them. Mynheer Van Snickersnee. 

Tquassouw, who was remarkable for his humani- 
ty, treated the savage with extraordinary benevo- 
lence. He spread a mantle of sheep-skins, anointed 
with fat, for his bed ; and for his food he boiled in 
*heir own blood the U ipes of the fattest herds, that 
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grazed in the rich pastures of the Heykoms. The 
itranger in return instructed the prince in the man- 
ners of the savages, and often amused him with sen* 
ding fire from an hollow engine, which rent the air 
with thunder. Nor was he less studious to pfeasethe 
gentle Knonmquaiha. He hound bracelets of po* 
lished metal about her arms, and encircled her neck 
\vith beads of. glass : he filled the cocoa shell with a 
delicious liquor, and gave it hel* to drink, which ex- 
hilarated her heart, and made her eyes sparkle with 
joy : he also taught her to kindle fire through a tube 
of clay with the dried leaves of Dacha, and to send 
forth rolls of odorous smoke from her mputh. Af- 
ter having sojourned in the Kraals for the space of 
half a moon, the stranger was dismissed with mag- 
nificent presents of the teeth of elephants ; and a 
grand grant was made to his countrymen of the 
fertile meadows of Kochequa, and the forest of Stink- 
wood bounded by the Palamite river. 

Tquassouw and Knonraquaiha continued to live to- 
gether in the most cordial affection ; and the Surris 
every night invoked the great Gounja Ticquoa, who 
illuminates the moon, that he would give an heir to 
the race of N'oh and Hingn'oh. The princess at 
length manifested the happy tokens of pregnancy : 
while her waist encreased daily in circumference, and 
swelled like the gourd. When the time of her deliv- 
ery approached, she was committed to the care of 
the wise women, who placed her on a couch of the 
reeking entrails of a cow newly slain, and to facili- 
tate the birth, gave her a portion of the milk of wild 
asses, and fomented her loins with the warm dung of 
elephants. When the throes of childbirth came on, 
a terrible hurricane howled along the coast, the air 
bellowed with thunder, and the face of the moon was 
obscured as with a veiU The Kraal echoed with shriekn 
and lamentations, and the wise women cried out> that 
the princess was delivered of a momter* 

VOL. u w 
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The offspring of her womb was white* They tooH 
the child, and washed him with the juice of aloes : 
they exposed his limbs to the sun, anointed them 
with the fat, and rubbed them with the excrement of 
black bulls : but his skin still retained it's detested 
hue, and the child was still white. The venerable 
Surris were assembled to deliberate on the cause of 
this prodigy ; and they unanimously pronounced, that 
it was owing to the evil machinations of the dxmon 
Cham-ouna, who had practised on the virtue of the 
princess under the appearance of Mynheer Van Snick* 
ersnee. 

The incestuous parent and her unnatural offspring 
were judged unworthy to live. They bowed a branch 
of an olive tree in the forest of Lions, on which the 
white monster was suspended by the heels ; and ra- 
venous beasts feasted on the i.*sue of Knonmquaiha. 
The princess herself was sentenced to the severe pun- 
ishment allotted to the heinous crime of adulteiy. 
The Kouqucquas, who scarce twelve moons before 
had met to celebrate her nuptials, were now summon- 
ed to assist at her unhappy death. They were col- 
lected in a circle,^ each of them wielding an huge club 
of cripple-wood. The beauteous criminal stood weep- 
ing in the itiidst of them, prepared to receive the first 
tlow from the hand of her injured husband. Tquas- 
souw in vain assayed to perform the sad office ; thrice 
he uplifted his ponderous mace of iron, and thrice 
dropped it ineffectual on the ground. At length from 
his reluctant arm descended the fell stroke, which 
lighted on that nose, whose flatness and expansion 
had first captivated his heart. The Kouquequas then 
rushing in with their clubs redoubled their blows on 
her body, 'till the pounded Knonmquaiha lay as an 
heap of mud, which the retiring flood leaves on the 
strand. 

Her battered limbs, now without from and distinc- 
tion, were inclosed in the paunch of a rhinoceros, 
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which was fastened to the point of a bearded arrpWy 
and shot into the ocean. Xquassouw remainedincon* 
solable for hef loss : he frequently climbed the lof- 
ty cliffs of Chirigriqua, and cast his eyes on the wa« 
try expanse* One night» i^ he s^ood howling with 
the wolves to the moon, he descried the paunch that 
contained' the pfsecious relickaof Kn<Mu»quaiha, dan- 
cing on a wave, and floating towards him. Thrice 
he cried out with a lamentable voice, Bo, Bo, Bo : 
then springing from the clifBs, he darted like the ea- 
gle sousing on his prey. The paunch burst asunder 
l3eaeath. his weighs ; the green wave discoloured with 
the gore ; ajad Xquassouw was inveloped in the m^ss*. 
He was. teard of no more ; and it was believed by 
the peppl^> who remained ig;narant pf his catastro- 
phe, that hge was snatched up into the mooiu 

The fate of this unhappy pair is recorded among 
tbe nations of th^ Hottentots to this day y ^lq4 their 
marn^e rili^s hs^ ever since concluded with % wishj,^ 
''. Tl^t the hji|sb$^i;nay be happier tb^s^n Tqua$soiLfM| 
W tfi^ M(ife mpre q^aste t^aa KnpDmquaiha**' 

W. 
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No. XXIT. THURSDAY, JUNE 27. 

Scilicet expectesi ut tradet mater honestos 

Atque alios morct, qtiam qtiM habet ? Jv^* 

The &ame their breeding, and so like each other. 
Miss is the very model oC her mother. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

Sir, 

I REMEMBER in a match between two ptr- 
■ons of different religions^ it was stipulated in the 
marriage articles, that the boys should be bred up in 
the persuasion of the father, and the girls in that of 
the mother. The consequence of this was, that one 
part of the &mily was taught to look upon the other 
with a most pious contempt ; and in the end it pro- 
duced a separation. The sons followed the example 
of their father, and in order to avoid the least appear- 
ance of' superstition and bigotry, turned out free- 
thinkers : the lady of the house retired with her 
daughters to France, and to preserve them from a 
communication with heretics, confined them in a nun- 
jiery. 

The like method seems to be observed in the gen- 
eral education of children ; who, as soon as they leave 
the nursery, are resigned over to the care and direc- 
tion of their respective parents, according to their 
sex t whence it often happens, that families are as 
much distinguished by their peculiar manners, as by 
a certain cast of features or complexion. My young 
squire is put upon a little horse before he can well 
walk, and becomes (as his father was before him) 
the pupil and companion of the groom and the game- 
keeper ; and if miss's mamma should chance to be 
the daughter of a poor man of quality, though the 
wife of a substantial tradesman, the little lady is ear- 
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ly instructed to value herself on her blood, and to de- 
spise her father's dirty 'connexions with business* 

Xo this i)node of education it is owing, that the 
same vices and follies are delivered down from one 
generation to another. The modish excesses of these 
times are in their nature the same with those which 
were formerly in vogue, though they differ somewhat 
in their shape and appearance. The present race of 
Bucks, Bloods, and Free-thinkers, are but the spawn 
of the Mohocks and the Hell -Fire-Club : and if our 
modern fine ladies have had their Masquerades, their 
Vauxhalls, their sunday tea-drinking at Ranelagh, 
and their morning chocolate in the Hay-Market, they 
have only improved upon the Ring, the Spring-Gar- 
dens, the New-Exchange assignations, and the morn* 
ing Puppet-Shew, which employed the attention of 
their grandmothers. Aiid as it is not apparent, that 
our people of fashion are not more wicked, so neither 
are they wiser than their predecessors. 

When I contemplate the manner, in which the 
younger part of the polite world is brought up, I am 
apt to carry my reflections farther than what merely 
concerns their own persons. Let our young men of 
fj.shion expose their ignorance abroad, rather than' 
improve at our Universities at home ;....lc;t them tri- 
fl;j away their time in insipid amusements, and run 
loose about the town in one continued round of ex- 
travagance and debauchery,.. ..let our young ladies be 
taught nothing but gallantry and whist, and be seen 
only at routs and assemblies ;....if the consequence 
extend not beyond themselves. But as these are to 
be the fathers and mothers, the guardians and tutors, 
on whom the morals of our next race must depend ; 
it becomes a public concern, lest the reign of vice 
and ignorance should be supported, as it were, by 
hereditary succession, and propagated to distant gen* 
erations* 

V 3 
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The modern method of education is, indeed, so 
little calculated to promote virtue and learning, that 
it is almost impossible the children should be wiser 
or better than their parents* The country squire sel- 
dom fails of seeing his son as dull and awkward a 
looby as himself; while the debauched or foppish 
man of quality breeds up a rake or an empty cox- 
comb, who brings new diseases into the family, and 
fresh mortgages on the estate. If you would there- 
fore favour us, Mr. Town, with a few remarks on 
this subject, you would do service to posterity.: for 
the present, give me leave to illustrate what I have 
said, by the example of a very fashionable family* 

Lady Belle Modely was one of the finest women 
in the last reign, as the Colonel her husband was one 
of the smartest fellows. After they had astonished 
the world singly with the eclat of their actions, they 
came together: as her ladyship was proud of fixing 
a man, who was thought to have intrigued with half 
the women of fashion j while the Colonel fell a sa- 
crifice to her beauty, only because she was admired 
by every body else. They lived together for some 
time in great splendor : but as matrimony was a con- 
straint tipon their freedom, they at length parted by 
private agreement. Lady Belle keeps the best com- 
pany, is at the head of everjr party of pleasure, ne- 
rer misses a masquerade, and has card-tables con- 
stantly at her own house on Sundays. The Colonel 
is one of the oldest members of the club at White's, 
runs horses at New-market, has an actress in keep- 
ing, and is protected from the impertinence of duns, 
by having purchased a seat in parliament at almost as 
great an expence, as would have satisfied the demands 
of his creditors. 

They have two children : the one has been educa- 
ted by the direction of his father, the other hfts been 
bred up under the eye of her mamma. The boy 
was, indeed, put to grammar-school for a while 5 
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but Latin and Greek, or indeed, any language except 
French, are of no service to a gentleman : and as the 
lad had discovered early marks of spirit, (such as. 
kicking down wheel-barrows, and setting old women 
on their heads) the Colonel swore Jack should be a 
soldier, and accordingly begged a pair of Colours 
for him, before he was fifteen. The Colonel, who 
had served only in the peaceful campaigns of Covent 
Garden, took gi^eat pains to instil into Jack all that 
prowess so remarkable in the modern heroes of the 
arniy. He enumerated his victories over bullies, his 
encounters with sharpers, his midnight skirmishes 
with constables, his storming of bagnios, his impri- 
sonment in round-houses, and his honorable wounds 
in the service of prostitutes. The Captain could not 
fail of improving under so excellent a tutor, and soon 
became as eminent as his father. He is a Blood of 
the first rate : Sherlock has instructed him in the use 
of the broad sword, and Broughton has taught him 
to box. He is a fine gentleman at assemblies^ a 
sharper at the gaming-table, and a bully at the bag- 
nios. He has not yet killed his man in the honorable 
way ; but he has gallantly crippled several watchmeui 
aud most couragiously run a waiter thi^ough the bo- 
dy. His scanty pay will not allow him to keep a mis- 
tress ; but it is said that he is privately married to a 
woman of the town. 

Such is the consequence of the son's education ; 
and by this our people of distinction may learn, how 
much better it is to let a lad see the world, as the 
phrase is, than to lash him through the grammw*- 
school like a parish-boy, and confine him with dull 
pedants in a college-cloister. Lady Belle has not 

been less careful of her daughter Miss Harriot 

Those, who undertake the business of educating po- 
lite females, have laid it down as a rule to consider 
women merely as dolls ; and therefore never atteiTint 
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the cultivation of their principles, but employ thcif 
whole attention on adorning their persons. The ro- 
mantic notions of honour and virtue are only fit for, 
poor awkward creatures, who are to marry a shop- 
keeper or a parson ; but they can be of no use to a 
fine girl, who is designed to make a figure. Accord- 
ingly Miss Harriot was committed to the care of 
Madame Govemante, whoneversufferedher to speak 
a word of English, and a French dancing master, 
who taught her to hold up her head and come into 
the room like a little lady. As she grew up, her 
mamma instructed her in the nicest pointsof ceremo- 
ny and good-breeding : she explained to her the laws 
and regulations of dress, directed her in the choice 
of her brocades, told her what fashions best became 
her, and what colours best suited her complexion. 
These excellent rules were constantly enforced by 
examples drawn from her ladyship's own practice ; 
above all, she unravelled the various arts of gallantry 
and intrigue, recounted the stratagems she had her* 
self employed in gaining new conquests, taught her 
when to advance and when to retreat, and how far 
she might venture to indulge herself in certain free- 
doms without endangering her reputation. 

Miss Harriot soon became the public admiration of 
all the pretty fellows, and was allowed to be a lady of 
the most elegant accomplishments. She was reckon* 
ed to play a better game at whist than Mrs. Sharply, 
and to bet with more spirit at brag than the bold l^dy 
Atall. She was carried about to Tunbrklge, Bath, 
Cheltenham, and every other place of diversion, by 
the mother ; where she was exposed as at a public 
mart for beauty, and put up to the highest bidder.... 
But as Miss had some fortune in her own disposal, 
she had not the patience to wait for the formal delays 
of marriage articles, jointures, settlements, and pin- 
nioney ; and (just before the late act took place) 
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eloped with a gentlemaiif who had long been very in* 
timate with her mammay and recommended himself 
to Mias Harriot by a stature of six foot and a shoul- 
der-knot. 

I am, Sir, 

O Your humble servant, 8cc« 



No. XXIII. THURSDAY, JULY 4. 

• Qai modo scum 

Aut si quid hac re tritius videbatur. 

Idem ii&ceto est inficetior rare. Catulx** 

The Fool of Fantomimer who ne'er spake word. 
Or worse than Fool, the Senator or Lordi 
In the dull country his dull trade pursuing, 
The blockhead underdoes his underdoing. 

I HAVE lately received several letters from my 
cousin Village, concerning the entertainments of the 
country. He tells me, that they have concerts eve- 
ry evening in that part of the month, in which the 
almanack promises it will be moon-light. In one lit- 
tle town4n particular, all the polite company of the 
place assemble every Sunday evening (after churqh) 
at the Three Compasses, which is kept by the clerk, 
to regale themselves with cakes and fine home-brew- 
ed in an arbour at the end of his cabbage-garden ; to 
which they have given the genteel denomination of 
Little Ranelagh. I shall this day present my rea- 
der with his last letter ; and only take notice of the 
grand difference between the summer amusements in 
town and country. In London, while we are almost 
smothered in smoke and dust, gardens are opened 
every evening to refresh us with the pure air of the^ 
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comitry ; while tfaosi;; who have the finest walks and 
moBt beautifol pnaspects eternally before them, shut 
themselves up- in theatres ai^d ball-rooms, ^ loc£ fair 
day-light out, and make themselves an artificial Lon-^ 
don." 

Dear Cousin, 
WHEREVER the town goes, those who live by 
the town naturally fi>llow. Tbe facetious and enter- 
taining gentry, who during the winter amused the 
world within the bills of mortality, are now dispers* 
ed into different parts of the country* We have had 
most of them here already. The Colossus, the 
Dwarf, the Female Samson^, made some stay with 
us. We went for a. week together to see Mr* Pow- 
ell cat red-hot tobacco pipes, and swallow fire and 
brimstone. The Heimaphi'odite wa^bliged to leave 
the town on a scandalous report, that a lady used 
frequently to visit him in private. Mr. Church for 
some time charmed us with concertos and sonatos on 
tbe Jew's-Harp, and at' our last ball we footed it to 
our usual melody of the tabor and pipe^ accompanied 
with the cymbal and woodeft spoons* 

I win not tire you with a particular detail of aH our 
entertainmentsi but confine myself at present t^a these 
of the St4ge^ About the mid^e <^ lest month theve 
came amoo^ us one of those gentlemen, wte are fft<» 
mous for the cure of every dtskemper^ and especially 
those pronoiiBced incurable by tbe faculty. The vuU 
gar call him a Mountebank ;«i«.but when I considered 
his impassioned speeches and the temporary Stage 
from which he uttered them, I was apt to compare 
him to Thespis and bis cart. Again, when I beheld 
the Doctor dealing out his drugs, and at the same 
time saw his Merry Andrew play over his tricks, it 
put me in mind of a tragi-comedy ^ where the path^-^ 
^^^ »nd the ludicrous are so intimately connected, and 
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the whole piece is so merry and so sad) that the au^ 
dience is at a loss whether they shall laugh or cry. 

After the Doctor had been here some time, there 
came down two or three emissaries from a strolling 
company, in order (according to the players phrase) 
to take the Town ; but the Mayor being a strict Pres- 
byterian, absolutely refused to license their exhibi- 
tions. The players, you must know, finding this a 
good town, had taken a lease last summer of an old 
synagogue deserted by the Jews ; and were therefore 
much alarmed at this disappointment : but when they 
were in the utmost despair, the ladies of the place 
joined in a petition to Mrs. Mayoress, who prevailed 
on her husband to wink at their performances. The 
company immediately opened their synagogue^thea* 
tre with the Merchant of Venice: and finding the 
doctor's Zany a droll fellow, they decoyed him into 
their service ; and he has since performed the part of 
the Mock Doctor with universal applause. Upon his 
revolt the Doctor himself found it absolutely neces- 
^ry to enter as' one of the company ; and having a 
talent for tragedy, has performed with great suc- 
cess the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, 

The performers at our rustic theatre are far beyond 
those paltry strollers, who run abont the country, and 
exhibit in a bam or a cow-house ; for (as their bills 
declare) they are a company of comedians from the 
Theatres Royal : and I assure you, they are as much 
applauded by our country critics, as any of your ca- 
pital actors. The shops of our tradesmen have been 
almost deserted, and a crowd of weavers and hard- 
ware-men have elbowed each other two hours before 
the opening of the doors, when the bills have infor- 
med us in enormous red lettera, that the part of George 
Barnwell was to be performed by Mr...*...., at the par- 
ticular desire of several ladies of distinction. It is 
tme,^ indeed, that our principal actors have -most of 
them had their education in Covent-Garden, or Dru- 
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ly-Lane ; but they }iavebeen employed in tbebusinest 
of the drama in a degree but just above a scene ahift- 
cr. An heroine, to whom your managers in town 
(in envy to her rising merit) scarce allotted the hum- 
ble part of a confidant, now blubbers out Andromache 
or Behidera; the attendants on a monarch struts 
monarchs themselves, mutes find their voices and 
message-bearers rise into heroes* The humour of 
our best comedian consists in shrugs and grimaces; 
he jokes in a wry mouth, and repartees in a grin ; in 
short, he practises on Congreve and Vanbrugh all 
those distortions, that gained him so much applause 
from the galleries, in the drubs which he was con- 
demned to undergo in pantomimes. I was vastly di- 
verted at seeing a fellow in the character of Sir Har- 
ry Wildair, whose chief action was a continual pres- 
sing together of the thumb and fore-finger ; which, 
had he lifted them to his nose, I should have thought 
he designed as an imitation of taking snuff: but I 
could easily account for the cause of this singular 
gesture, when I discovered, that Sir Harry was no 
less a person than the dextrous Mr. Clippit the can- 
dle snufier. ^ 

You would laugh to see, how strangely the parts 
of a play are cast. They played Cato ; and their 
Marcia was such an old woman, that when Juba came 
on with his.**.^' Hail 1 charming maid 1'%.. .the fellow 
could not help laughing. Another night I was sur- 
prised to hear an eager lover talk of rushing into his 
mistress's arms, rioting on the nectar of her lips, and 
desiring (in the tragedy rapture) to " hug her thus, 
and thus for ever ;'' though he always took care to 
stand at a most ceremonious distance ; but I was af- 
terwards very much diverted at the cause of this ex- 
traordinary respect, when I was told, that the lady 
laboured under the misfortune of an ulcer in her leg, 
which occasioned such a disagreeable stench, that 
the performers were obliged to keep her at arms* 



length* Th6 entertainment was Lethe : and the part 
of the J'renchman was performed by a South-Briton ; 
who, as he could not pronounce a word of the French 
language, supplied k> place by gabbling in his na- 
tive Welch. • . 

The decorations, or (in the theatrical dialect) the 
property of our company, are as extraordinary as the 
performers* Othello raves about a checked handker- 
chief ; the gho,st of Hamlet stalks in a postilion'^ lea- 
thern-jacket for a coat of mail ; and, in a new pan- 
tomime of tbeir own, Cupid enters with a fiddle-case 
slung over his shoulders for a quiver. The apothe- 
cary of the town is free of the house, for lending 
them a pestle and mortar to serve as the bell in Ven- 
ice Preserved ; and a barber-surgeon has the same 
privilege, for furnishing them with basons of blood 
to besmear the daggers in Macbeth. Macbeth him- 
self carries a rolling-pin in his hand for a truncheon ; 
and, as the breaking of glasses would be very expen- 
sive, he dashes down a pewter pint pot at the sight 
of Banquo's ghost. 

A fray happened here the other night, which was 
no small diversion to the audience. It seems, there 
had been a great contest between two of these mimic 
heroes, who was the fittest to play Richard the Third. 
One of them was reckoned to have the better person^ 
as he was very round-shouldered, and one of his legs 
was shorter than the other ; but his antagonist carri- 
ed the part, because he started best in the tent-scene. 
However, when the curtaiin drew up, they both rush- 
ed in upon the stage at once ; and bawling out to- 
gether " Now are our brows bound with victorious 
wreaths," they both went through the whole speech 
without stopping. 

T I am^ dear cousin, yours, Sec. 

VOL. I. o 
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No. XXIV. THURSDAY, JULY 11- 

Xlle dabit populo, patribusqae, equitique legendum. 

Mart. 

Books, that the knowledge of the world can shew. 
Such as might please a lady, or a bean. 

WHEN I consider the absurd tostc for literature, 
that once prevailed among our persons of distincuon, 
I cannot but applaud the reformation, which has been 
since brought about in this article bj the polite world. 
A Duke of Newcastle made himself remarkable by 
a Treatise on Florsenianship; a Rochester supplied 
the place of Ovid in the closets of men of pleasure; 
and even the ladies of former ages sacriticed to love 
in novels and romances* I will not mention p Shaftes- 
bury, as our present age has produced a Boling- 
broke..»We of this generation are wiser tlian to suf- 
fer our youth of quality to lose their precious time 
in studying the belles lettrea^ while our only care is to 
introduce them into the beaumonde* A modern peer, 
instead of laying down the theory of horeemansbip, 
is perfect in the practice, and commences jockey him- 
self; and our rakes of. fashion are content with act- 
ing the scenes, which Rochester described. Onr la- 
dies are, indeed, very well qualified to publish a re- 
cital of amours ; and one in particular has already 
entertained the world with memoirs of her own in- 
trigues, cuckoldoms and elopements. 

I am very glad to find the present age so entirely 
free from pedantry. Some part of the polite world 
p^ad, indeed, but they are so wise as to read only for 
iimosement: or at least only to improve themselves 
iu the more modern and fashionable science* A Trea- 
tise- on \Whist has more admirers than a System of 
Logic, ■ and a New Atalantis would be more univer* 
«ally read than a Practice of Piety. A fine geutie- 
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man or lady would no more chuse the mind of a pe- 
dant, than the person of a cookmaid or a porter. I 
cannot, therefore, but approve of the plan laid down 
by the writer of the following letter, and would re- 
commend it to all persons of fashion to subscribe to 
his proposals* 

Sir, 
I HAVE long observed with infinite regret the 
little care that is taken, to supply persons of distinc- 
tion with proper books for their instruction and 
amusement* It is no wonder, that they should be so 
averse to study, when learning is rendered so disagree- 
able* Common creatures, indeed, as soon as they can 
spell, may be made to read a dull chapter in the Tes- 
tament ; after which the Whole Duty of Man, or 
some otber useless good book, may be put into their 
hands ; but these can never instruct a man of the 
world to say fine things to a lady, or to swear with a 
good grace* Among a few dirty pedants the know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin may be cultivated; but 
among fine gentlemen Uiese are juj9lJiy..disqarded for 
French and Italian* Why should persons of quality 
trouble themselves about mathematics and philoso- 
phy, or throw away their time in scratching circles 
and triangles on a slate, and then rubbing them out 
again ? All the algebra requisite for them to know, is 
the combination of figures on the dice ; nor could 
Euclid be of any use to them, except he had repre- 
sented the most graceful attitudes in fencing, or drawn 
out the lines of a minuet* 

In order to remedy those inconveniences, and that 
the erudition of persons of fashion may be as differ^ 
cnt from the vulgar knowledge of the r^st of man* 
kind as their dress, I have formed a project for regu- 
lating tlieir studies* An old crabbed philosopher 
once told a monarch, that there was no royal way of 
learning tlie mathematics :*..**.**Fir&t then, as to t>^^ 
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iVkusty volumes which contain Greek, Latin) and the 
Sciences, (since there is no genteel method of com- 
ing at the knowledge of them,) I would banish thttm 
entirely from the polite world, and have them chain- 
ed down in university libraries, the only places where 
they can be useful or entertaining* Having thus clear- 
ed the shelves of this learned lumber, we shall have 
room to fill them more elegantly* To this end, I have 
collected all such books, as are proper to be perused 
by people of quality ; and shall shortly make mjr 
Scheme public by opening an handsome ixxmi under 
the title of the Polite Circulating Library. Many of 
my books are entirely new and original : all ti>e mo* 
dem novels, and most of the periodical pftpera fall so 
directly in with my plan, that they will be sure to 
find a place in my library ; and if Mr. Town shews 
himself an encourager of my scheme, I shall expect 
to see peers and peeresses take up th« peo, and shine 
in the Connoisseur. 

I intend in the beginning of the winter to publisb 
tny proposals at large, and in the mean time, beg you 
to submit the following specimen of my books to the 
public. 

CATALOGUE of BOOKS, &c. 

REVELATION, a Romance. 

The Complete Cook. By Solomon Gundy* 

^The Gerttlema*i*s Religion. By a Free-Tbinkcr. 

Dissertation on Parties. OV* an Essay on Breakuigof 

Eggs. Addressed to the Big and Litt^ £ndi'4ns« 
A Defence of Alejcander the Coppersmith a^^nt'St. 
• Paul. By the late Ix)rd Bollngbroke. 
The Practice of Bagnios : or the Modem Method of 

Sweating. 
The Ladies Dispensatol^ s containing the most ap* 

provcxl Receipts fiyr Tooth^Powders, Lip-Salves, 

Boa«ifyiiig Lotltons, Admtind F{is^% Qintmeiits 
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for Freckles, Pomatums, and Hysteric Waters ; 
according to the present Practice- 

A Description of the World ; with the latitudes of 
Vaux-Hall, Ranelagh, the Theatres, the Opera- 
house, &c» calculated for the meridian of St. 
James's* 

A Map of the Roads leading to Tyburn* By James 
Maclean, Esq ; late Surveyor of the High- Ways. 

Essay on Delicacy* By an Ensign of the Guards* 

The Art of dissembling* From Xhe French. 

A New Way to pay Old Debts. From an Original 
published at Berlin* 

The Spirit of Laws. With Notes on the Game -Ac:, 
the Jew-Bill, and the Bill for preventing Marriages* 

Jargon veratis Common Sense. By a Bencher of 
Lincoln's Inn* 

Univeysal Arithmetic* Contsdning Calculations for 
laying the Odds at Horse-Racing, Cocking, Card- 
playing, &c. 

Optics» or the use of Opera-Glasses ; with the Im- 
portance and Benefit of Near-Sightedness consid- 
ered* To which "\s added, a Dissertation on the 
portable Pocket Looking-Glass* 

The Modem Gymnasiam* By Broughton* 

Geometry made easy, and adapted to the meanest 
capacity* By Nath* Hart, Dancing- Master to 
Grown Gentlemen* 

De Oratore, or the Art of speaking on all Subjectf* 
By. Andrew Mac Broad, F. R. H. S. Fellow of 
the Robin Hood Society. 

A Dissertation on the Miracle of the Five Loaves* 
By the Baker, President of the same Society. 

Garrick upon Death ; with an account of the several 

Distortions of the Face, and Writhings of the Bo-* 

dy ; and particular directions concerning ^hs. 

Groans, Ohs> Ahs, &c. &c* for the use of young 

Actors. 

q3 
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The Court Register; containing and exact List of all 
Public Days, Routs, Assembltes, Scc» where and 
when kept. 

The Englishman in Paris. 

The Englishman returned from Paris. 

The Whole Duty of Woman. Disposed under the 
Articles of Visiting, Cards, Masquerades^ Plays, 
Dress, &c. 

A Dissertation on the Waters of Tunbridgc, Chel- 
tenham, Scarborough, and the Bath: Shewing 
their wonderful Efficacy in removing the Vapoi^; 
with Directions how to assist their operatitms by 
using the Exercise of Country-Dancing« 

The Traveller's Guide, or Young Nobleman's Vadc 
Meciim. Containing an exact List of the most 
eminent Peruke Makers, Taylors, and Dancing- 
masters, &c. Being the Sum of a Gentleman's 
Experience during his Tour through Fraoce and 
Italy. 

Ho|)Our, or the Fashionable Combat. HounsWw 
Heath, or the Dernier Re9ortM...The Suijcidci or 
the Coup de Grace.....Tragedies. 

The Virgin unmasked....Miss in her Teet%Sbi.<0The 
Debauchees.....She would, if she could •••••The Care- 
less Husband...fThe Wanton Wife The inno- 
cent Adultery...*.Comedies ; as they are now act- 
ing with universal Applause. 

The True Patriot, a Farce. ; 

Uandeii, Geminiani, Degiardini, Chabrani, Pasqlaali, 
Pasqualini, Passerini, Baumgarteni, Gada^ni, 
Frast, Galli, item aliorum Harmoniosisstmorum 
Signoronim et Signorarum Opera. 

T. 
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...Vivinios ambitiosa « ^ 

Paupeitate.. JvT* 

A lac'd embroider'd, powder*d, beggar-crowd : 
• Haughty, yet even poorer than they're pfrood. 

A LITTLE Frenchman, commonly knowni in 
towfi by the name of Count, and whose figure haa 
been long atucV up in the windows of print-shops, 
was always remarkable for the meani^ess, and at the 
same time the foppery of his appearance. His i^hoes, 
though perhaps capped at the toe, had red heeh to 
them y and his stockings, though often full of 'holes, 
were constantly rolled up over his knees. ' Bf good 
luck' he was once master of half a guinea ; and hav* 
ing a great longing for a feather to his hat, and a ve- 
ry pressing necessity for a pair of breeches, he de- 
bated with himself about the disposal of his money. 
HtywvverV his vanity got the better of bis necessity ; 
and the next time the Count appeared in the Mall, 
by the ornaments of his head, you would have Ima- 
gined him a Beau, and by the nether part of his dress 
you would huve taken him for a Heathen Pfiilosopher. 
The conduct of this Frenchman, however ridicu- 
lous, is copied by a muUitode of people in this town. 
To the same little pride of desiring to appear fener 
't^sm they can afford, are owing the many rusty fkiits 
of black, the tyes that seem taken from the basket of 
a afaeeboy, and the smart waistcoats edged with & 
narrow cord, which servts a%«n apology f>r l^e. I 
know a man of this cast, who has but one coat : but 
by now and then turning the cufts, and changing the 
cape, it passes for two. He uses the same artifice 
with his peruke, which is naturally a kind of flow- 
ing Bob \ but by the occasional addition of two tails, 
It sometimes appears as a Major. Of this sort '-'^ 
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men are composed the numerous fraternity of the 
shabby-genteely >vho are the chief support of the 
clothiers in Monmouth-Street, and the barbers in 
Middle-Row. 

Women are naturally so fond of ornament, that it 
is no wonder we should meet with so many second- 
hand gentry in that sex. Hence arise the red-armed 
belles that appear in the park every Sunday ; hence 
it is) that sacks and petenlairs may be seen at Moor- 
fields and White-Chapel ; and that those, who are 
ambitious to shine in diamonds, glitter in paste and 
Scotch pebbles* When I see the wives and daugh- 
ters of tradesmen and mechanics make such attempts 
at finery, I cannot help pitying their poor fathers and 
husbands $ and at the same time am apt to consider 
their dress as a robbery on the shop. Thus, when I 
observe the tawdry gentility of a tallow-chandler's 
daughter, I look upon her as hung round with long 
sixes, short eights, and rush-lights ; and when I con- 
template the awkward pride of dress in a butcher's 
wife, I suppose her carrying about her sirioins of 
beef, fillets of veal, and shoulders of mutton. .1 was 
vastly diverted with a discovery I made a few days 
slnce^ Going upon some business to a tradesman's 
house, I surprised in a very extraordinary dishabille 
two females, whom I had been frequently used to see 
strangely dizenedout in the Mall. These fine ladies, 
it seems, were no other than my. honest friends 
daughters ; and one, who always dresses the family 
dinner, was genteely employed in winding up the 
jack, while the other was up to the elbows in soap- 
suds. 

. A desire of grandeur and magnificence is often ab- 
surd in those who can support it ; but when it takes 
hold of those, who can scarce furnish themselves 
with necessaries, their poverty, instead of demand- 
ing our pity, becomes an object of rfdicule. Many 
famihes among those, who are called middling people, 
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are not content without living elegantly as well as 
comfortably^ and often involve themselves in very 
comical distresses. When they aim at appearing 
grand in" the eye of the world, they grow proportion- 
ably mean and sorctid in private. I wetit the other 
day to dine with an old friend ; and as he used to keep 
a resAarkable good table, I was surprised that I could 
scarce make a meal with him* After dinnerhe rung 
the bell, and ordered the chariot to be got ready at 
six ; and then turning to me with an air of superio* 
rity, asked if he should set me down. Here the rid* 
die was out ; and I found that his equipage had eat up 
his table, and that he was obliged to starve his fami- 
ly to feed his horses. 

I am acquainted at another house, where the mas- 
ter keeps an account against himself. This account 
is exactly stated in a large ledger-book. What h^ 
saves from his ordinary expence he places Under the 
title of Debtor, and what he runs out is ranged un- 
der Creditor. I had lately an opportunity of turning 
m'er this curious account, and could not help smiling 
at many of the articles. Among the rest, I remem- 
ber the foilo\Ying, with which I shall present the. rea« 
der. 

DEBTOR. 

Dined abroad all this week'.»*My Wife ill..*«Saw no 

Company....Saved seven Dinners, &c. 
Kept Lent, and saved in Table-Charges' the Expence 

of four Weeks. » 

Bated from the Baker's Bill half a Crown. 
Saved in Appai-el, by my Family continuing to wear 

Mourning three Months longer than was requisite 

for the Death of an Aunt. 
Received iMOs.of the Undertaker, in lieu of a Scarfi 

Hat-band, and Gloves* 
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CREDITOR. 

Went to the Play with my Wife and Daughters...... 

Sat in the Boxes^ instead of the Gallery, as usual. 
••••Mem. To go to no more Plays this Year. 

Invited Sir Charles Courtly and Major Standard to 
Dinner....Treated with Claret, and two Courses, in 

order to appear handsome. Mem. To be denied 
to every body before Dinner-time for these next 
three Weeks. 
Sunday....my Wife. had a Rout....Lost at Whist thir- 
ty Guineas....Card-money received, Fifty Shillings 

....N. B. My Wife must be ill again. 

Gave at Church to a Brief for a terrible Fire, Six- 
pence....Charity begins at home. 

I should be sorry to have: this method of ballanc- 
ing accounts become general. True economy does 
not merely consist in not exceeding our income, but 
in such a judicious management of it, as renders our 
whole appearance equal and consistent. We should 
laugh at a nobleman, who, to support the expence of 
running horses, should abridge his setto a pair ; and, 
that his jockies might come in first for the plate, be 
content to have his family dragged to his country-seat, 
like servant-maids in the Caravan. There are many 
well-meaning people, who hav, the pride of living in 
a polite quarter of the town, though they are distres- 
sed even to pay the taxes ; and nothing is more com- 
mon than to see one particular room in an house fur- 
nished like a palace, while the rest have scarce the 
necessary accommodations of an inn. Such a conduct 
appears to me equally ridiculous with that of the 
Frenchman, who (according to the jest) for the sake 
of wearing ruffles, is contented to go without a shirt. 
This endeavour to appear grander than our cir- 
cumstances will allow, is no where so contemptible 
as among those men of pleasure about town, who 
*ve not fortunes in any proportion to their spirit. 
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Men of quality have wisely contrived, that their sins 
should be expensive : for which reason those, who 
with equal taste have less money, are obliged to be 
economists in . their sins, and are put to many little 
shifts to appear tolerably profligate and debauched. 
They get a knowledge of the names and faces of the 
most noted women upon town, and pretend an inti- 
mate acquaintance with them ; though they know 
none of that order of ladies above the draggle-tail- 
ed prostitutes who walk the Strand. They talk very 
familiarly of the Kings-arms, and are in raptures with 
Mrs. Allan's claret ; tliough they always dine snugly 
at a chop-house,and spend their evening at an ale-house 
or cyder-cellar. The most ridiculous character I 
know of this sort is a young fellow, the son of^ rich 
tobacconist in the city, who (because it is the fashion) 
has taken a girl into keeping- He knows the world 
better than to set her up a chariot, or let her have 
money at her own disposal. He regulates her expen- 
ces with the nicest economy, employs every morn- 
ing in setting down what is laid out upon her, and 
very seriously takes an account of rolls and butter, 
two-pence. ...for ribband, one shilling and four pence 
....pins, an half-penny, Bee. &c. Thus does he re- 
concile his extravagance and frugality to each other ; 
and is as penurious and exact as an usurer, that he 
mav be as genteel and wicked as a lord* 

6. 
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Hie dies vere mihi fiestus atus 

Exiittct cvns-.——^ -Hoft. 

Of an the days are in the week, 

I dearly love bm one day ; 
And that's the day, that comes between, 

A Saturday and Monday. 

Old Ballad* 

m 

A GENTLEMAN of mj acquaintance lately 
lud before me an estimate of the consumption of bread 
-and cheese, cakes, ale, Sec. in all the little towns near 
Lond(Hi every Sunday. It is incredible how many thou- 
sand buns are devoured in that one day at Chelsea 
and Paddington, and how much beer is swallowed at 
Islington and Mile-£nd. Upon the whole I was vast- 
ly entertained with a review of this estimate ; and 
could not help approving the observation of Tom 
Brown, <' that the Sabbath is a very fine institution, 
since the very breaking it is the support of half the 
villages about. our metropolis." 

Our common people are very observant of that part 
of the commandment, which enjoins them to do no 
manner of work on that day ; and which they also 
seem to understand as a licence to devote it to plea- 
sure. They take this opportunity of thrusting their 
lieads into the pillory at Georgia, being s'womat 
Higbgate, and rolling down Flamstead Hill, in the 
park at Greenwich. As they all aim at going into 
the country, nothing can be a greater misfortune to 
the meaner part of the inhabitants of London and 
Westminster, than a rainy Sunday ; and how many 
honest people would be baulked of a ride once a week, 
if the legislature was to limit the hired one-horse 
chaises working on that day to a certain number, as 
well as the hackney coaches ? 
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The substantial tradesman is wheeled down to hi4 
snug Box ; which has nothing rural about it except 
the ivy that over runs the front, and is placed as near 
to^the road side as possible, where the pleasure of 
seeing carriages pass .under his window, amply com* 
pens-^tes for his being almost smothered with dust. 
The few smart prentices, who are able to sit an horse* 
may be seen spurring their broken-winded hacks up 
the hills ; and the good-natured husband, together 
with his mate, is dragged along the road to the envy 
and admiration of the foot passenger, who (to com- 
pleat the Sunday picture) trudges patiently with a 
child in one arm, while his beloved doxy leans on the 
other, and waddles at his side sweltering beneath the 
unusal weight of an hoop-petticoat* 

It is not to be 8upix>sed, that the country has in it- 
self any peculiar attractive charms to those, who think 
themselves out of the world, if they are not within 
the sound of Bow Bell* To most of our cockneys it 
serves only as an excuse for eating and dnnking : 
and they get out of town, merely because they have 
nothing ta do ut home. A brickkiln smells as sweet 
to them as a farm-yard ; they would pass by a barn 
or an hay-stack without notice ; but they rejoice at 
the $ight of every hedge ale-house, that promises good 
home-brew'd. As the rest of a cit's life is regular 
and uniform, his Sundy diversions have as little va- 
riety ; and if he was to take a journal of them, we 
might suppose that it would run much in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Sunday...«Ovei*slept myself....Did not rise Hill nine 
••..Was a full hour in puUing on my new double chan- 
nell'd puraps.-.Could.iget no breakfast, my wife being 
busy in dressing herself for church. 

At ten.... Family at church....Self walked to Mother 
Red-Cap's«.*.smoked half a pipe, and drank a pint 
of the Alderman's. N. B* The beer not so good as at 
the Adam and Eve at Pancrass. 

VOL. X. \ P 
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Dined at one«**«Pudding not boiled enough, suet 
musty ••••Wife was to drive me in an one-horse chair 
to see Mother Well's at £nfieId-Wash» but it looked 
likely to rain.«-Took a nap and posted tttven pages 
from my day-book, 'till five. Mem^ Colonel Prom- 
ise has lost his election9 and is turned out of his ptpkCe. 
••••To arrest him to-morrow^ 

At six...«Mrs« Deputy to drink tea with my wife.*^* 
I hate their slip K]op8«.«.Called on my neighbour the 
Common-Couucil-Man« and took a walk with him to 
Islington. 

From seven to eight«...Smoked a pipe at the Cas- 
tle, eat an heart cake, and drank two pints of cyder* 
N* B. To drink cyder often, because neighbour tells 
nie it is good for the stone and gravel. 

At nii)e»*..Got to town again, very much fatigued 
with the journty*«..PulIed offmy clai^et-coloured coat, 
and blue, sattin waistcoat*^^.Went to club, smoked 
three pipes, came home at twelve, and slept very 
soundly, 'till the prentice called me to go and take out 
a writ against Colonel Promise* 

As to persons of quality, like Lady Loverule in 
the farce, they cannot see why one day should be 
more holy than another; therefore Sunday wears the 
same face with them, as the rest of the week^ Ac- 
cordingly, for some part of this summer, Ranelagli 
^vas opened on Sunday evenings ; and I cannot help 
wondering, that the custom did not continue^ It must 
have been > ery convenient to pass away the time there, 
till the hour of meeting at the card -table ; and it was 
certainly more decent to fix assignations there than 
at church* 

Going to church may, indeed, be reckoned among 
our Sunday amusements, as it is made a mere mat- 
ter of diversion among many well-meaning people, 
who are ind\iced to appear in a place of worship from 
the same motives, that tliey frequent other public 
places^ To some it. answers all the purposes of a 
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rout or a8setnbIy,.«..to see and to be seen by theii* ac- 
quEuntance ; and from their bow, nods, curt'sies, and 
loud convei*sations, one might conclude, that they 
imagined themselves in a drawing-room. To others 
it affords the cheap opportunity of^she wing their taste 
for dress* Not a few, I belieye, are drawn together 
in our cathedrals and larger churches by the influence 
of the music rather than the prayers ; and are kept 
awake by a jig from the organ-loft, though they are 
lulled to sleep by the harangue from the pulpit* A 
^vell disposed Christian will go a mile from his own 
house to the Temple-Church, not because a Sher- 
lock is to preach, but to hear a Solo from Stanley* 

But though going to church may be deemed a kind 
of amusement, yet upon modem principles it appears 
such a very odd one, that I am at a loss to account 
for the reasons, which induced our ancestors to give 
into that method of passing their Sunday. At least 
it is so wholly incompatible with the polite system of 
life, that a person of fashion (as affairs are now man- 
aged) finds it absolutely impossible to comply with 
this practice. Then again, the service always begins 
at such unfashionable houi^, that in the morning a 
man must huddle on his cloaths, like a boy to run to 
school, and in an afternoon must inevitably go with- 
out his dinner. In order to remove all these object 
tions, and that some Ritual may be established in this 
kingdom, agreeable to our inclinations, and consistent 
with our practice, the following scheme has been late- 
ly sent me, in order to submit it to the serious con- 
sideration of the public* 

Imfirimi9m;»lt is humbly proposed, that Christian* 
ity be entirely abolished by Act of Parliament, and 
tliat no other religion be imposed on us in its stead ; 
but as the age grows daily more and more enlighten- 
ed, we may at last be quite delivered from the influ- 
ence of superstition and bigotry. 
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Secoodly*..«That in order to prevent cur ever relaps- 
ing into pious errors, and that the common people 
may not lose their holiday^ every Sunday be s^ apart 
to commemorate our victory over all religion ; 'that 
the churches be turned into free-thinking meeting- 
houses, and discourses read in them to coniiite the 
doctrine of a future state, tlie immortality of the soul, 
and other absurd notions, vhich some people now re- 
gard as objects of belief. 

Thirdly*«.«That a ritual be compiled exactly oppo- 
alte to our present liturgy ; and that, instead of rea- 
ding portions of scripture, the first and second les- 
sons shall consist of a section of the Posthumous 
Works of Lord Bolingbroke, or of a few pages from 
the writings of Spinoza, Chubb, Maundevillei Hobbs, 
Collins, Tindal, &c. from which writers the preach- 
ers shall also take their text*.. . 

Fourthly.«.*That the usual feasts, viz. Christmas 
Day» Easter Sunday, Trinity Sunday, Sec* be still pre- 
served ; but that on those days discourages be deliver- 
ed suitable to the occasion, containing V refutation of 
the Nativity, the Resurrection, the Trimty, Sec. 

Fifthly ••••That instead of the vile melody of a clerk 
bawling out two. staves of Sterahold and HopkinS) or 
a cathedral choir singing anthems from the psalter, 
some of the most fashionable cantatas, opera airs, 
songs, or catches., be performed by the best voices 
for the entertainment of the company. 

Lasily.***That the whole service be conducted with 
siKh taste and elegance, as may render these free- 
' thinking meeting-houses as agreeable as the theatres ; 
and that they may be even nipre judiciously calcula- 
ted for the propagation of atheism.and infidelity, than 
the. Robin Hood Society, or the Oratory in CUre 
'Market. 
T 
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No. XXVII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 1. 

Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton. 
Words full of sound, but quite devoid of sense. 

IT is a heavy tax upon authors, that they should 
always be expected to write sense. Some few, in- 
deed, who are rich in sentiment, pay this tax very 
cheerfully ; but the generality endeavour one way or 
another to elude it. For this purpose some have 
moulded their pieces into the form of wings, axes, 
eggs, and altars ; while others have laced down the 
side of a copy of verses with the letters of their mis- 
tresses name, and. called it an acrostic : not to men- 
tion the curious inventions of rebusses and anagrams* 
For the same reasons, the modem song-writers for 
our public gardens, who are our principal love-poets 
at present, entertain us with sonnets and madrigals 
in Crambo* Authors, who promise wit, pay us off 
with puns and quibbles ; and with our writers of co- 
medy,, long swords,, short-jerkins, and tables with 
carpets over them, pass for incident and humour* 

But no artifice of this sort has been so often and so 
successfully practised, as the immoderate use of un- 
couth terms and expressions. Words that mean no- 
thing, provided they sound big, and fill the ear, are 
the best succedaneum for sense. Nothing so effec- 
tually answers Mr. Bayes's endeavour to elevate and 
surprise ; and the reader, though he sees nothing but 
straws float on the surface, candidly supposes that 
there are pearls and diamonds at the bottom. Seve- 
ral dull authors, by availing themselves of this secret, 
have passed for very deep waiters; and airrant non- 
sense has as often laid snugly beneath hard words, 
as a shallow pate beneath the solemn appearance of 
a full bottomed periwig. 

9i 
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Those, who are employed in what they call abstract 
speculations) most commonly have recourse to this 
method* Their dissertatibns ate naturally expected 
to illustrate and explain ; but this is sometimes a task 
above their abilities : and tt^hen they have led the 
^reader into a maze from which they cannot deliver 
him, they very wisely bewilder him the more* This 
is the case with those profound writers, who have 
treated concerning the essence of matter, who talk 
Tery gravely of cuiifinty^ tableityy tallow-candleity^ 
and twenty other things with as much sound and as 
little signification. Of these we may very well say 
with the poety 

Such labourM nothings in so strange a style, 
Antaze th' unleam'd, and makp the leaiiicd smile. 

Pope. 

No mode of expression throws such an impenetra- 
ble mist over a work, as an unnecessary profusion of 
technical terms. This will appear yf^ry plainly to 
those, who will turn over a few pages of any modem 
collection of voyages. Descriptions of a storm make 
some of the finest and most striking passages in the 
best poets ; and it is for these in particular that Lon- 
ginus admires the Odyssey. The real circumstances 
of a storm are in themselves, without the aid of po- 
etical ornaments, very affecting ; yet, whoever reads 
an account of them in any of our writers of voyages, 
will be so puzzled and perplexed with starboard and 
larboard, the main-maist and mizen-mast, and a mul- 
titude of sea-terms, that he will not be the least mo- 
ved at the distress of the ship's crew. The absurdi- 
ty of this did not escape Swift, who has ridiculed it 
by a mock description of the same kind in his Gulli- 
ver. Those, who treat military subjects, are equally 
ridiculous: they overwhelm you with counterscraps, 
palisades, bastions, &;c. and so fortify their no-mean- 
ing with hard woixls, t|^at it is absolutely impossibk 
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to beat them out of their intrenchmentSf Such wri- 
ters, vho abound in technical terms, always put me 
in mind of Ignoramus In the play, who courts his mis- 
tress out of the law-dictionary, runs over a long cata* 
logue of the messuages, lands, tenements, bams, 
ouNhouses, &c. of which he will put her in posses- 
sion, if she will join issue with him, and manifests 
his passion, in the same manner that he would draw 
up a lease. 

This affectation is never more offensive, than when 
it gets into the pulpit. The greater part of almost 
every audience that sits under our preachers are igno- 
rant and illiterate, and should therefore have every 
thing delivered to them in as plain, simple, and in- 
telligible a manner as' possible. Hard words, if* they 
have any meaning, can only serve to make them stare ; 
and they can never be edified by what they cannot 
understand. Young clergymen, just come from the 
university, are proud of shewing the world, that they 
have been reading the Fathers, and are fond of en- 
tering on the most abstruse points of divinity. But 
they would employ their time more to their own cre- 
dit, as well as the improvement of their hearers, if 
they would rather endeavour to, explain and inforce 
the precepts of the Apostles and Evangelists, than 
retail the confused hypotheses of crabbed metaphy- 
sicians. 

As to Essays, and all other pieces that come un- 
der the denomination of familiar writings, one would 
imagine, that they must necessarily be written in the 
easy language of nature and common sense. No 
writer can flatter himself, that his productions will be 
an agreeable part of the equipage of the tea-table, 
who writes almost too abstrusely for the study, and 
involves his thoughts in hard words and affected la- 
tinisms. Yet this has been reckoned by many the 
standard style for these loose detached pieces. Ad- 
dison was proud that he could boast, of having drawn 
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learning out of schools and colleges into clubs and 
coffee-houses, as Socrates was said to draw morality 
from the clouds to dwell among men : but these peo- 
ple (as Lord Bolingbroke pretends to say of the same 
Socrates) mount the clouds themselves* This new- 
fangled manner of delivering our sentiments is cal- 
led writing sound sense : and if I iind this mode 
seems likely to prevail, I shall certainly think it ex- 
pedient to give into it, and very suddenly oblige the 
world with aCoNNOissEua sosenaidie^ that it will be 
impossible to understand it. 

But hard words and uncouth ways of expressing 
ourselves never appear with so ill a grace, as in our 

common conversation In writing we expect some 

degree of exactness and precision ; but if even' there 
they seem harsh and disagreeable, when they obstruct 
the freedom of our familiar chat, they either make 
us laugh, or put us out of patience* It was imagin- 
ed by the ancients, that things were called by one 
name among mortals, and by another among the 
Gods : in like manner some gentlemen, who would 
be accounted fine-spoken persons, disdain to mention 
the most trivial matters in the same terms with the 
rest of the world }■ and scarce enquire how you do, or 
bid you good-morrow, in any phrase that is intelligi- 
ble. It always puts me in pain to find a lady give 
into this practice : if she makes no blunder, it sits 
very ungracefully upon her ; but it is ten to one, that 
the rough uncouth syllables, that form these words, 
are too harsh and big for the pretty creature's mouth ; 
and then sKe maims them and breaks them to her 
use so whimsically, that one can scarce tell whether 
she is talking French or English. I shall make no 
more reflections on this subject at present, but con- 
clude my paper with a short story. 

A merry fellow, who was formerly of the univer- 
f ityi going through Cambridge on a journey, took it 
into his head to cart on his old tutor. As it is no great 
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wonder, that pedantry should be found in a collegey 
the tutor used to lard^his conversation with number- 
less hard words and forced derivations from the Latin. 
His pupil, who had a mind to banter the old gentle- 
man on his darling foible, when he visited him, en- 
tered his chambers with an huge dictionary under his 
arm. The first compliments were scarce over, 'be- 
fore the tutor bolted out a word big enough for the 
mouth of Garagantua* Here the pupil begged that 
he would stop a little ; and after turning over his dic- 
tionary desired him to proceed* The learned gen- 
tleman went on, and the pupil seemed to listen with 
great attention, till another word came out as hard 
as the former, at which he again interrupted him, 
and again had recourse to his dictionary •••'••This ap- 
pears to me the only way of conversing with persona 
of so pompous an elocuttbn ; unless we Convert the ora- 
tors themselves into Lexicons to interpret their own 
phrases, by troubling them to reduce the meaning 
of their fine i^peeches mto ]pla!ti English* 
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No. XXVIII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 8. 

Sequar atris ignibos absens. 

Omnibus umbra locis adero, dabia improbe poenas. 

ViRG. 

Tbou to thy crimes shalt feel the vengeance due ; 
With helps black fires forever 1*11 pursue ; 
In every place my lnjur*d shade shall rise* 
And conscience still present me to thy eyes. 

TOM Dare-DeviK who was so much superior 
to the rest of our bucks that he gained the appella- 
tion of Stagy finished a courae of continual debauch* 
eries, and was carried off last week by a phrenetic 
fever. I happened to be present at his last moments ; 
and the remembrance of him still dwells so strongly 
on my mind, that I see him, I hear him, in all the 
agonies of despair, starting, trembling, and uttering 
the most horrid execrations. His conscience at the 
approach of death had conjured up before him << ten 
thousand devils with their red hot spits," who assum- 
ed the shapes of all those whom he had injured, 
and ^ came hissing on him," to retaliate their wrcngs. 
** Save me, save me," he would cry, " from that 
bleeding form..«.«He was my friend....but I run him 

through the heart in a quarrel about a whore •"••••...• 

** Take away that old fellow....He would have carried 

us to the round-house....! knocked him down with his 

own 8tafF,........but I did not think the poor dog would 

have died by it." When the .nurse o&red him a 
draught to take, '^ Why, said he, will you ply me 
with Champaign ?....'tis a damnable liquor, and I'll 

drink no more of it." In one of his lucid intervals 
he grasped my hand vehemently, and bursting into 
tears, " Would to God, said he, I had died tweniy 
years ago." At length his unwilling soul parted from 
the body ; and the last words we heard from him were 
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a faint ejaculation to his Maker, whom he had blas- 
phemed all his life. His shocking exit made me re- 
flect on that fine passage in the Scriptures, ^' Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my latter end 
be like his." 

The behaviour of this unhappy wretch afforded a 
dreadful instance of the truth of that maxim,^' There 
is no hell like a troubled conscience." " There needs, 
indeed, no ghost to tell us this:" But it were to be 
wished, that the conscience of every living reprobate 
could work on his imagination in the same manner, 
and raise up such horrid apparitions to torment him* 
Where is the wretch so hardened, who would not be 
dismayed at these terrors ? Or who could persevere 
in a course of wickedness, when every fresh offence 
would create a new fury lo haunt him for his cnmes? 

Let us, for instance, take a view of the most glar- 
ing circumstances in the life of that arch-infidel Tom 
I^are-Oevil : and let us at the same time conceive (if 
possible) what pangs he must have felt, had every 
flagitious act been attended with the sam^ phantoms 
that distracted him on his death-bed. First then, let 
us contemplate him as a parricide ; for so he may be 
called, who by repeated disobedience broke the heart 
of a most affectionate father. Could filial ingratitude 
receive a sharper punishment, than in the midst of 
his debaucheries to have this father continually before 
his eyes, expostulating with him on his unnatural be- 
haviour ? *'0 my son (might behave heard him say) 
was it for this that thy mother, who died in giving 
thee life, ^begged me with her last breath to be kind 
to the boy ? Was it for this that the country rung 
with joy for ray being blessed with an heir ? O my 
child, who can I now call my heir ? That estate, 
which I was so solicitious to improve for thy sake, is 
dissipated among jockeys, gamblers, pimps, and pros- 
titutes. If you stiould ever have a son, may his in- 
gratitflfle never make you think of me." 
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Tom> indeed) took care never to have, any vexa- 
tion, from children : He had too great a spirit to bear 
the shackles of ms^trimony, and lived in a state of ce- 
libacy among bagnios* Sometimes he made inroads 
on private life, and disturbed the peace of families by 
debauching the wives and daughters of bis acquaint- 

. ance* Among other gallant exploitst he decoyed up 
to town the daughter of a country gentle man, inhere 
he ruined her, and then left her to linger under an in- 

. famous disease* At length the fnuits of his amour 
appeared in a child, which jsoon perished with its un- 
happy parent in a public hospital. By the same nia- 

. gic of the (ancy let us raise up this poor girl with the 
infant in her arms, while he is wantoning among his 

..doxies, and lording it like a bashaw over the vaasals 

. of his lust*. What remorse must thi^ villain have 
felt, could he have imagined her to have addressed 
him in the following terms l**-^' Behold in the loath- 
aome carcase of this babe the image of thyself; foul, 

, rotten, and corrupt* How could I suffer so contempti- 
ble a creature to draw m^ from the comfoilable pro- 
tection of my parents I It was just indeed that I 
should fall a victim to my folly : but was thi? diseas- 
ed infant quickened only to proclaim my disho^^orand 
thy infamy ? Why hadst thou yet the power to pro- 
pagate misery even to the innoc^t V* 

Tom had often signalized himself as a duellist : his 
conscience, as we have already mentioned, upbraided 
him at his dying moments with the murder of a par- 

. ticular friend* He had once ill luck at cards ^ and 
being irritated with his losses, and suspecting foul 
play on the part of his antagonist, he* took him by 
the nose, which consequently produced a challenge. 
He is hastening to the field of battle : but he fancies 
hims^flf followed by the manes of his friend, whom 
on the same unhallowed ground he had lately ^cri- 

ficcd to that idol Honour. He hears him call,. 

A urn, madman, turn, and leak on me. Y|m may 
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remember with what reluctance I met you»...You forc- 
ed me to the conibat*.*»and I was even pleased that 
the victory was yours. You deprived me of life in 
an idle quarrfel about a creature, whom, at your re- 
tirrn from the murder of your friend, you detected 
in the arms of another* It was honour that induced 
you to wound the bosom of one you loved : the same 
honour now calls you to give a fellow, whom you 
despise, an opportunity to retaliate the injury done 
to me. What folly is it to put your life into the 
hands of a scoundrel, who you suspect has already 
robbed you of your fortune ? But go on, and let 
your death rid the world of a monster, who is des- 
perate enough to put his own life on the hazard, and 
wicked enough to attempt that of another." It hap- 
pened, hoMWver, that Tom had no occasion for such 
a monitor,, as the person whom he went to meet 
proved as great a coward, as he was a cheat ; and 
our hero, after waiting a full hour in his pumps, and 
parrying with the air, had no other revenge for the 
loss of his money, than the satisfaction of posting 
him for a scoundrel. 

Though the heix> of our story Was cut off in the 
prime of his life, yet he may be said, like Nestor, 
to have outlived three generations. All the young 
fellows of spirit were proud to be enrolled in the list 
of his companions ; but as their constitutions were 
more puny than his, three sets of them had dropped 
into the grave, and left him at the head of the fourth. 
He would often boast of the many promising genius- 
es, who had fallen in the vaiu attempt of keeping 
pace with him in the vaiious scenes of debauchery. 
In this light we may consider him as an accessary to 
so many wanton murders. By the operation of his 
conscience, at every tavern door he might have met 
with an acquaintance to bar his brassage ; and in the 
midst of his jollity, like Macbeth, he might have 

VOL. I. (^ 
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siness to go round tht cbfice-houses, in order to re- 
ceive whatever incense of praise I could collect from 
the approbation of my readers* My heart you roay 
imagine Uas bounded with joy when I have heanl 
the room echo with calling for the Connoisseur : but 
how has it sunk again, when I have found the same 
tokens of esteem shewn^o a brother writer ! I could 
have hvigged any lK>nest fellow, that has chuckled 
over my performances, and pointed out my good 
ibiri^s : but I have been no less chagrined, when I 
have seen a coxcomb coolly take up my paper, squint 
over the first page, and throw it down again with all 
tlie indifference imaginable : though, inde^^d, I have 
never failed within myself to pronounce of such a 
person, that he is dull, ignorant and illiterate* I 
once happened to be seated the next box to two no^ 
ted critics, who were looking over the file of my pa- 
pers, and seemed particularly pleased with several 
parts of them« I immediately conceived a very high 
opinion of their taste and judgment : I remarked with 
singular satisfaction Uie effect, which my wit and hu- 
mour had on their countenances; and as they turned 
over the pages, I imagined I could point out the verf 
passages, which provoked them fi^quently to smile, 
and sometimes to burst into a loud laugh. As soon 
4L8 they were gone, I seized the file ; when lo I to 
tny great mortification, I found they had been read- 
ing, not my own admirable works, but the lucubra- 
tions of a brother essayist* 

My vanity has often prompted me to wish, that I 
could accompany my papers, wheresoever they are 
clrc4ilated. 1 flatter myself 1 should then be introdu- 
ced to the politest men of quality, and admitted into 
the closets of our finest ladies. This consideration 
would doubtltss make me vain of myself: but my 
pWdfe would be soon checked by reflecting further, 
that were I obliged to follow my papers afterwards 
ttiiottg^h all theii^ travels and mutations, 1 should cerr 
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tainly undergo the shame of seeing many c^them pros- 
tituted to the vilest purposes* If in one place I might 
be pleased to find them the entertainment of the tea- 
table, in another I should be no less vexed to see them 
degraded to the base office of sticking up caudles* 
Such is the fatality attending these loose sheets, that 
though at their first publication they^may be thought 
as precious as the Sibyl's leaves, the next moment 
they may be thrown aside as uo better than a last 
year's almanack* 

Ever since my first appearance in a sheet and half, 
I have felt great uneasiness on account of the rud^s 
treatment which my works have been subject to in 
their present form* I turned .off my printer for a 
very heinous affront offered to my delicacy, having 
detected some foul proofs of my first numbei*s lodg- 
ed in a very unseemly place ; and I almost came to 
an open rupture with my publisher, because his wife 
had converted a supernumerary half*she&t into. a 
thread-paper* A lady, whose sense and beauty I bad 
always admired, forfeited my esteem at once, by cut- 
tuig out a pattern for a cap from one of my papers ; 
and a young fellow, who had spoken very handsome- 
ly of one of my essays, entirely lost the good opin- 
ion I had conceived of him, by defiling the blank 
margin with a filthy list of foul shins and dirty stock- 
ings* The repeated abuses of illiterate bsickers, pas- 
try-cooks, and chandlers, I know I am condemn^ to 
suffer in common with other mortar writei*s« It was 
ever their privilege to prey indiscriminately on-all au- 
thors good or bad ; and as politicians, wits, free-think** 
ers, and divines, may have their dust -mingled in the 
same piece of ground, so may their works be jum- 
bled together in the lining of the same trunk or band 

box* 

One instance may indeed be brought, in which I 
ani used to hail as a lucky omen the damages that 
iny papers appear to have sustained in their outward 
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Ibrm and complexion. With what raptures have^ T 
traced the progress of my feme, while I have con- 
templated my numbers in the public coffee-houses 
strung upon a file and swelling gradually into a little 
volume ! By the appearance which they make, when 
thus collected, I have often judged of the reception 
they have singly met with from their readers : I have 
considered every speck of dirt as a mark of reputa- 
tion, and have assumed to myself applause from 
spilling of coffee, or the print of a greasy thumbs 
In a word, I look upon each paper, when torn, and 
suUted by frequent handling, as an old soldier batter* 
ed in the service, and covered with honourable scars • 
I was led into this train of thought by an accident^ 
which happened to me the other evening, as I was 
walking in some fields near the town* As I went 
along, my curiosity tempted me to examine the ma- 
terials, of which several paper kites were made up $ 
from whence I had sufficient room to moralize on the 
ill fate of authors. On one I discovered several pa-* 
ges of a sermon expanded over the surface ; on ano- 
ther the wings fluttered with love-songs ; and a sat- 
ire on the ministry furnished another with his ballast 
for the tail* I at length happened to cast my eye on 
one taller than the rest, aftd beheld several of my own 
daritng productions pasted over it. My indignation 
was pi'esently raised, that I should become the play- 
thing of children ; and I was even ashamed, that the 
great name of Town, which stared me fuH in the 
front, should be exposed, like the compositions of 
Dr. Rock on the wall, to evc^ry idle gazer. Howev- 
er, by a curious turn of thought, I converted what 
at first seemed a disgrace into a compliment to my 
•vanity. As the kite rose into the air, I drewafialter^ 
ing parallel between the height of it's flight, and the 
soaring of my own reputation : I Imagined myself 
lifted up on the wings of fame, and like Horace's 
swan toweHftg ab^ve mortality j -I fancied «iy self lx>] 
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Hke a blazing sfar among the clouds, to the admira- 
tion of the gazing multitude. 

.Via est, qua me ^uoqoe possim 

ToHere humo, victorqne viriim voUtaie per on. 

And up he rises like a vapour ; 

Supported high on wings of paper, 

He singing flies, and flying sings, 

While from below all Grub-street rings. SwirT« 

While I was indulging this. fantastic contemplatioB 
of my own excellence^ I never considered* by how 
slight a thread my chimerical importance was sup- 
ported* The twine broke f and the kite together 
with my airy dreams of immortality, dropped to the 
graimd* 
T 
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, . Multa viri neqaioquam inter se vulnera jactantj 
Multa cavo lateri ingeminant, et pectore vastos 
Dant sonitus ; erratque aures et temporacircum 
Crebramanus: durocerpitant sub vulnere malae. 

Viae, 

Thumps following thumps, and blows succeeding Uowa, 
Swell the black eye, ana crush the bleeding nose : 
Beneath the ponderous fist the jaw-bone cracks. 
And the cheeks ring with their redoubled thwacks. 

AT a time, when peace spreads her downy wingsf 
orer contending nations, and when armies (like the 
harmless militia) are drawn into the field only to be 
reviewed, all Europe must undoubtedly be alorm'^ 
ed to hear of the bloody battle, which has been 
lately feuglH in England* It is a justice due to po«* 
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teritf to preserve a faithful account of this memora- 
ble erent : I shall therefore set it down, as I find it 
recorded in those authentic registers of heroic actions 
the news-papers, without deviating a tittle from the 
expressive termsi in which this extraordinary combat 
is related. 

^< Harlston in Norfolk, July 30. Yesterday in the 
afternoon Slack and Pettit met and fought. At the 
first Set-to, Pettit seized Slack by the throat, and held 
him up against the rails, and grain'd him so much 
as to make him extremely black ; this continued 
for half a minute, before Slack could break Pettit*s 
hold : after which for near ten minutes Pettit kept 
fighting and driving hard at Slack, when at length 
Slack clos'd with his antagonist, and gave him a very 
severe fall, after that a second and third ; but between 
these falls Pettit threw Slack twice off the stage, and 
indeed Pettit so much dreaded Slack's falls, that he 
ran directly at his hams and tumbled him down, and 
by that means gave Slack an opportunity of making 
the falls very easy. When they had been fighting 
eighteen minutes, the odds ran against Slack a guinea 
to a shilling ; whereas on first setting out, it was three 
or four to one on his head ; but after this time Slack 
tHORTENED Pettit SO, as to disable him from run- 
ning and throwing him down in the manner he had 
done before, but obliged him to stand to close fight- 
ing. Slack then clos'd one of his eyes, and beat him 
very much about the face. At twenty minutes Pet- 
tit grew weaker. Slack stronger; this was occasion- 
ed by Slack's strait way of fighting. At twenty-two 
minutes the best judges allowed Slack to have the ad- 
vantage over Pettit very considerably, as he was then 
recovering his windj which was owing to game : when 
they had boxed twenty-four minutes, Pettit threw 
Slack again over the rails. This indeed Slack suffer- 
ed him to do, as by that means h^Jixed a blow under 
Pettit's ridsj that hurt him much. Whilst Slack was 
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ftgftiD getting upon the staget (it was not half a mi- 
nute before he was remounted) Pettit had so much the 
fear of his antagonist before his eyes, that he walked 
off without so much as civilly taking leave of the 
spectators^ or saying any thing to any person* This 
the Cockers call roguing of it ; for it is generally 
thought, that Pettit ran away full strong* The whole 
time of their fighting was twenty-five minutes ; and 
this morning the battle was given to Slack, who dr€w 
the first ten guineas out of the box* Thus ended this 
dreadful combat." 

Every man, who has the honour of the British fist 
at heart, must look with admiration on the bottom, 
the wind, the game, of this invincible champion 
Slack* How must they applaud his address in fight- 
ing strait ; and with what detestation must they look 
upon his dastard antagonist, who could so sbamefulr 
ly rogue it I Captain Godfrey, the sublime historian 
•f these hardy heroes, would have exclaimed on this 
occasion ;***.^^ Hail, mighty Slack, thou pride of the 
Butchers ! Let the shambles echo with thy praise^ 
and let marrow-bones and cleavers proclaim thy glo- 
rious triumph* What was that half-bred bruiser 
Milo, who is celebrated by the ancients for knocking 
down an ox, to cut out the hide into thongs for his 
Cestus ? Every petty slaughterman of Clare-Market 
can perform greater feats : but thou with resistless 
arm hast not only knocked down oxen, but made the 
sturdy race of barbers, coblers^ and watermen faU 
before thee." 

1 cannot but lament the cruelty of that law, which 
has shut up our amphitheatres : and I look upon the 
professors of the noble art of boxing, as a kind of 
disbanded army, for whom we have made no provi- 
sion. The mechanics, who at the call of glory left 
their mean occupations, at*e now obliged to have re- 
course to them again ; and coachmen and barbers re* 
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sume the trhip and the razor, instead of giving black 
eyes and cross-buttocks. I know a veteran that has 
often won the whole house, who is reduced, like Be- 
Iraarius, to spread his palm in begging for an half^ 
pffenny^ Some have been forcecl to exercise their art 
in knocking down passengers in dark alleys and cor- 
ners ; while others have learned to open their fists and 
ply their fingers in picking pockets. Buckhorset 
whose knuckles had been used to indent many a bruise, 
now clenches them only to grasp a link ; and Brought- 
ton employs the muscles of his brawny arm in squeez*- 
ing a lemon or drawing a cork. His amphitheatre 
itself is converted into a methodist meeting-house : 
and perhaps (as lajrmen there are admitted into the 
pulpit) those very fists, which so lately dealt suck 
hearty bangs upon the stag^, are now with equal ▼€♦ 
hemence thumping the cushion. 

The dextrous use of the fist is a truly British ex- 
ercise : and the sturdy English have been as much 
renowned for their Boxing as their Beef ; both which 
are by no means suited to the watery stomachs and 
weak sinews of their enemies the Friench* To this 
nutriment and this art is owing that long established 
maxim, that one jElnglishman can beat three French* 
men. A Frenchman, who piddles on a fricassee of 
frogs, can no more encounter with an ElnglishmaD, 
who feeds u^n Beef, than the frog in the fable could 
swell her little body to the size of an ox : and from 
hence we may conclude, on the principles of philo- 
sophy, that the elastic spring, which ddrts from the 
knuckles of an Englishman, falls into the heels of a 
Frenchman. One of my correspondents has already 
remonstrated against the degeneracy of the present 
times in our shameful neglect of that support of our 
national strengtb,01d English Roast Beef. Indeed , we 
i?an never hope, that any of our modem heroes would 
Attempt to fix a blow under the ribs, when they ai'e 
afraid of plunging a knife into a sirjoiii ; and I ^ iH 

X 
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venture to prophesy, that when the times come, that 
sirloins are no more brought upon the table, we s halt 
not be able to produce one Englishman, who can 
knock down an ox. 

Our present race of spindle-shanked beaux had 
rather close with an orange wench at the play-house, 
than engage in a bye-battle at Tottenham-Court. It 
it is therefore no wonder that they should object to 
this manly practice, for which they are so ill fitted. 
How can we imagine, that they could stand against 
the buffets of a. bruiser, when they might almost be 
patted down with the fan of a lady } An attempt 
wa^ once made by Broughton to bring his study into 
vogue, by establishing a school for boxing, in which 
he was himself to be the lecturer. He invited the 
young gentlemen of the army, and all other men of 
. spirit, to engage under his directions ; and promised 
to arm their feeble wrists with mufilers, so that no- 
thin'g might bie apprehended T>y the softest head or 
lenderest skin. A few, indeed, were hardy enough 
to ti'y a fall with him : but most of our young fellows 
gave up the gauntlet for scented gloves j and loath- 
ing the mutton iists of vulgar carmen and porters, 
they rather chose to hang their hands in a sling, to 
make them white end delicate as a lady's. I cannot 
but regret that this design was not generally en- 
couraged, as it might perhaps have abolished almost 
the only use, that is at present made of the sword ; 
and men of honour, instead of tilting at each other, 
might have had satisfaction in a tight set-to behind 
' Montague-Hbuse. 

The amusement of boxing, I must' confess, is 
more immediately calculated fgr the vulgar, who can 
Ivdv^ no taste for the more refined pleasures of whist 
and the hazard-table. Men of fashion have found 
out a more genteel employment for their hands, in 
shuffling a pack of cards^and shaking the dice ; and, 
indeed, it will appear upon ^ strict review, that most 
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of our fashionable diTersions are nothing else but 
different branches of gaming. What lady would be 
able to boast a rout at her house, consisting of three 
or four hundred persons, if they were not to be drawn 
together by the charms of playing a rubber? and 
the prohibition of our jubilee masquerades is hardly 
to be regretted, as they wanted the most essential 
part of their entertainments, the E O table. To 
this polite spirit of gaming, which has diffused itself 
through all the fashionable world, is owing the vast 
encouragement which is given to the Turf; and 
horse-races are esteemed only as they afford occasion 
for making a bet. The same spirit likewise draws 
the knowing ones together in a Cock-pit ; and cocks 
are rescued from the dunghill, and armed with gaf- 
fles, to furnish a new species of gaming. For tliis 
reason, among otiiers, I cannot but regret tlie loss 
of our elegant amusements in Oxford Road and Tot- 
tenham Court. A great part of the spectators used 
to be deeply interested in what was doing on the 
stage, and were as earnest to make an advantage of 
the issue of the battle, as the champions themselves 
to draw the largest sum from the box. The amphi- 
theatre was at once a school for boxing and gaming. 
Many thousands have depended upon a match ; the 
odds have often risen at a black eye ; a large bet has 
been occasioned by a cross-buttock : and while the 
house has resounded with the lusty bangs of the 
combatants, has at the same time echoed with che 
cries of five to one, six to one, ten to one. 

The loss of this branch of gaming is a public ca- 
lamity : and I doubt not but the gentlemen at 
White's, and all others whom it concerns, will use 
their utmost endeavours to restore it. The many 
plates given all over the kingdom have undoubtedly 
improved our breed of horses ; and if the diversion 
of boxing was to meet with equal encouragement, 
we should certainly have a more stout and hardy race 
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•f bruisers, it might perhaps become a fashion for 
gentle.meD) who were fond of the sport, to keep 
champions in training, put them in sweats, diet 
them, and breed up the human species with the 
same care as they do cocks and horses. In course 
of time this branch of gaming, like all others^ 
would doiibtiess be reduced to a science ; and Brough- 
ton, in imitation of that great genius Hoyle, might 
Gblige the public vrith a treatise on the fist, and caU 
culations for laying the odds at any match of boxing* 
T 
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HeUf pueii, neu tatita animU assuescite bella. 

Via*. 

Ko more, ye bloods, encotinter with each other. 
But each fine gentleman embrace his brother. 

TO MR. TOWH^ 

Sir, 
YOU must have observed a paragraph in the 
newspapers dated from Dublin, which informs us, 
" the spkit of duelling is now l)ecome so common, 
that scarce a day passes without one or more being 
foHght in or near that metropolis." I am very much 
alarmed, lest this madness should cross the seas : to 
say the truth, I almost begin to think it necessary^ 
that the frequent importation of Irishmen into this 
kingdom should, for some time, be prohibited ; and 
an embargo laid on those ships, that are freighted 
with contraband duellists. It is your duty, Mr; 
TowU) at least to do all in your power to prevent the 
influence, which the conduct of those heroic gentle- 
men, who cannot suffer their swords to sleep quietlf 
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in their scabbards, may have on our young fellows : 
I must therefore beg of you to put together a few 
thoughts on this occasion, and though the subject 
has been often treated before, I cannot but imagine 
that there is sufficient room left for you to expatiate 
on it. It is usual among the Bishops, when they 
find any particular vice prevail, to send orders to the 
clergy of their respective dioceses to preach against 
it« In like manner it is your duty, as Censor-Gene- 
ral, to attack the reigning follies : and it is surely as 
easy for you to throw them into a new light, as it 
is for the clergy to preach different sermons on the 
same text. 

You will undoubtedly agree with me, that gaming 
is one of the principal causes of duels, and that ma- 
ny a young fellow has owed his death to cards and dice. 
As the gaming-houses are often filled with rogues in 
lacu, and sharpers in embroidery, an honest but rash 
adventurer often loses his temper with his money, 
and begins to suspect that the cards are packed, or 
the dice loaded ; and then very wisely risks his life, 
because he finds it impossible to recover his cash. 
Upon this account ,1 am never witness to deep play, 
but it raises very serious reflections in me. When 
I have seen a young nobleman offer a large stake, I 
have considered him as setting his life upon a card, 
or (like King Richard) " laying it upon a cast, and 
standing the hazard of the die." 1 have even ima- 
gined, that I heard bullets rattle in the dice-box, and 
that I saw the challenges written upon every card on 
the table, 

The ladies also are frequently the cause of duels ; 
though it must be owned, in justice to the better 
part of the sex, that where one is fought on account 
of a modest woman, ten are occasioned by prostitutes. 
The stotit knights-errant, who entertain a passion 
for the faithless Dulcineas of Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Garden, find frequent opportunities of manifesting 
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their prowess. They not only encounter with bullies 
and bravoes, but sometimes meet with other enamora- 
tos as fond and as mad as themselves. I am person- 
ally acquainted with two gentlemen of this turn, who 
held out pistols at each other across a bed at one of 
their lady's lodgings, and tossed up which should 
fire first. Tlie pistol however luckily missed fire, 
and gave them time to think better of it : so they 
very amicably shook hands, laid down their pistols, 
and went to bed to the lady together^ - These females 
are not content, it seems, with the conquests com- 
monly made by the fair, but pften pass a more cruel 
sentence on their captives. Their lovers not only 
suffer those metaphorical deaths, which all their 
tribe must endure, but are often really killed in se- 
rious truth and sober sadness. They are not only. 
shot through the heart by an accidental glance of the 
eyes, but often have a brace of balls lodged in their 
heads : and are not only " stabbed through the liver 
(as Mercutio has it) by the blind bow -boy's butt- 
shaft," but they may perhaps be engaged in a duel 
with a rival, in which they are run through the body» 
A foreign Count was once challenged by one of 
these hot-headed gentlemen ; and I shall conclude my 
letter by recommending his method to our modern 
duellists. The place of battle appointed was the 
count's house ; and when the furious challenger came 
in, breathing nothing but revenge, he was surprised 
to find the count sitting very composedly with a can- 
dle and a barrel at his side. <* This, Sir, said the 
count, is a barrel of gun-powder ; and if you please, 
we will take our chance, who shall set fire to it, you 
or I." Tbe gentleman, amazed at so extraordinary 
a proposal, made no answer; upon which the count 
lighted a match, and waving it over the mouth of the 
barrel, cried out, " Get out of the room, Sir, or I 
will set fire to the powder this instant." This abated 
our challenger's wrath so considerably, that the coun^ 
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wa8 rid of him in a moment, and he waa glad to leave 
the room without any 8atigfaction.«w^.J shall e^ipect 
something from you <m this subject, and ami 

Siri your humble senranty 

Ephraik Makspeace* 

I shall not refuse, in compliance with th^ request 
of my correspondent, to give my uiimadversions on 
this subject ; but as I am not inclined to measure 
swords on this ocjcasion with any of my predecessors 
x>r contemporaries, I shall take a different course, and 
appear in the cause as an advocate for duelling- The 
vices and follies of the fashionable world are so con- 
nected with each othet;, that they almost form a regu* 
lar system ; and the practice of them all is absc^ute- 
ly necessary to complete the character of a fine gen- 
tleman. A fine gentleman (in the modera sense of 
the word) is one that whores, games, and wears a 
sword* Running after loose women, is, indeed, ia 
some measure common to this exalted part of man- 
kind with the vulgar : but to live in bagnios, to be 
kept in repair by Rock or "Ward by the quarter, to be 
in a continual course of pill and electuary, and to 
make a business of fornication, is the peculiar privi- 
lege of a Rne gentleman. Gaming is also aai essen- 
tial requisite to this character, and is indeed capable 
of itself to create a person a gentleman, who has no 
other pretensions to that title* The greatest scoun- 
drels, provided they were gamesters, have always 
been permitted to associate with people of fashion ; 
and perhaps they hold their title to the best company 
*by the same tenure, that the knaves keep their rank 
among the honours in a pack of cards* But the 
gmnd distinguishing mark of a fine gentleman is the 
wearing a sword. Gentility displays itself in a well- 
fancied sword-knot, and honour lies sheathed in the 
scabbard. All who bear arms have a claim to this 
character : even ourcomraon soldiers (like the knights 
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ef old) are dubbed gentlemen on the ahoulder ; w^ith 
this only difference, that instead of the sword, the 
ceremony is performed by a brown musket. 

Upon these and many other weighty considerations, 
I have resolved not to disturb the tranquillity of th& 
polite world, by railing at their darling vices. A Cen- 
sor may endeavour to new-cock a hat, to raise the 
stays, or write down the short petticoat, at his plea- 
sure. Persons of quality will vary fashions of them- 
selves, but will always adhere steadily to their vices. 
I have besides received several letters from surgeons 
and younger brothers, desiring me to promote as far 
as lays in my power the modern way of life, and es- 
pecially the practice of duelling* The former open 
their case in the most pathetic terms, and asaure me 
that if it -was not for duels, and the amorous rencoun- 
ters of fine gentlemen with the other sex, their pro- 
fession would scarce support them* As to the young 
gentlemen, they inveigh bitterly against the unequal 
distribution of property by the laws of England, and 
offer me very considerable bribes, if I will espouse 
the cause of duels and debauchery ; without which, 
they scarce have any tolerable chance of coming in 
for the family estate. 

Swift somewhere observes, that these differences 
very rarely happen among m^n of sense, and he does 
not see any great harm, if two worthless fellows send 
each other out of the world. I shall therefore hum-* 
bly propose, the nnore effectually to keep up this spi- 
rit, that duels may be incl^uded in the licence-act 
among our other public diversions, with a restraining 
clause, taking away all power ft*om the justices tb 
prohibit these entertainments. I would also propose, 
for the better accommodation of the public, that scaf-i 
folds be erected behind Montague House, or in any 
other convenient place, as there are now at Tyburn ; 
and that, whenever any two gentlemen quarrel, they 
shall insert their challenges in the daily papers, after 

R 3 
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the fcrflowing mantiert in imitfttioii of tlie late cbaiH'* 
pions at BronghtoD's amphitheatre. 

I John Mac-Duelt having been affronted by Rich* 
ard Flashy hereby challenge him to meet me behind 
Montague House on the day of to go 

through all the exercise of the small sword ; to ad* 
vance^ retire^ parry and thrust in Carte, Tierce, and 
Segoon, and to take mij life, or lose his own* 

JOHN KAC-nUSL. 

I Richard Flash, who have sjMtted many sncb das- 
tardly fellows on my sword Uke larks, promise to 
meet John Mac-Duel, and doubt not, by runniitg bim 
through the body, to give hisn gentlenan-Kke satis* 
£action* hicharo flash* 

By this scheme, the public would have an oppor- 
.tunity of being present at these fesbionable amuse* 
men ts, and might revive that lost species of gaimng 
(so much lamented in our last paper) by laying bets 
on the issue of the combat. 

It should also be provided, that if either or both 
are killed, the body or bodies are to be delivered td 
the surgeons to be anatomized and placed in their 
hall ; ' unless the younger lH*other or next heir shall 
give them an equivalent* 

It should also be provided by the above^mentioiied 
act, that no person be qualified tq fight a duel, who 
is not worth 50O1. per annum* Fov as it ts unsports-* 
man-like to admit dunghill cocks into the pit, so it 
would render this inestimable privilege less valuabfe^ 
if every mean wretch bad a right of being run throirgh 
the body, who could do the public no service .by his 
death* 
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No. XXXII. THURSDAY^ SEPTEMBER 5. 

EmunctK naris...*..... Hoib 

A plain blunt fellow, who, like scented beaux. 
With vile pulvilio ne'er begrim'd his nose. 

TO MS. TOWK. 

Sir, 

I KNOW not whether you youvself are^addicN 
ed to a filthy practice, which is frequent among all 
ranks of people, though detestable even among the» 
lowest. The practice I mean is that of snufl^taking ^ 
which I cannot help regarding as a national plague^ 
that, like another epdemical distempei* has taken held 
of our notes. You authors may perhaps ckiim it ad 
ft priviiege, since snuff is supposed by you to whe€ 
the invention, and every one is not possessed of Bayes's: 
admirable receipt, the *^ spirit of brains :'\.U9ut give 
me leave to teU you, that snuff should no more be 
administered in pubHc, than that of Major's medici-^ 
nal composition at four-pence a pineb, or any other 
dose of physic* I know not why people should be 
allowed to ann<>y their friends and acquaintance by 
smearing their, noses with a dirty powder, any more 
than in using an eye-water^ or rubbing thdr teetlv 
with a dentrifice. 

If -a stranger to this nasty custom was to observe 
almost every one ^' drawing out his pouncet-box,^ and* 
ever and anon giving it to bis nose," he would be led 
to conclude, that we were no* better than, a natioi» 
of Hottentots ; and that every one was obliged to cran» 
his nostrils with a quantity of scented dirt, to fence 
them against the disagreeable effluvia of the rest ot 
the company* Indeed, it might not be absurd in suehf 
a stranger to imagine that the person he conversed 
with took snufi^ for the same reason that another 
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might press his nostrils together betweea his finger 
and thumb, to exclude an ill smell* 

It is customary among those polite people the 
Dutch) to carry with them every where their short 
dingy pipes, and smoke and spit about a room even 
in the presence of ladies. This piece of good-breed- 
ing, however ridiculous it may seem, is surely not 
more offensive to good manners than the practice of 
snuff-taking. A very Dutchman would think it odd, 
that a people, who pretend to politeness, should be 
continually snuffing up a parcel of tobacco-dust ; nor 
can I help laughing, when I see a man every minute 
stealing out a dirty muckender, then sneaking it in 
agun, as i^uch ashamed of his pocket-companion, as 
he would be to carry a dishclout about him. 
. It is, indeed impossible to go into any large com- 
pany without being disturbed by this abominable prac- 
tice. The church and the playhouse continually echo 
with this music of the nose, and in every comer you 
may hear them in concert snuffling, sneezipg, hawk- 
ing, and grunting like a droye of hogs. The most pa- 
thetiq speech in a tragedy has been interrupted by the 
blowing of noses in the front and side-boxes ; and I 
have known a whole congregation suddenly raised 
from their knees in the middle of a prayer by the vio- 
lent coughing of an old lady, who has been almost 
choaked by a pinch of snuff in giving vent to an eja- 
culation. A celebrated actor has spoiled his voice by 
this absurd treatment of his nose, which has made 
his articulation as dull and drowsy as the hum of a 
bag-pipe ; and the parson of our parish is often forc- 
ed to break off in the middle of a period, to snort be- 
hind his white handkerchief. 

Is it not a wonder, Mr. Town, that snuff, which 
is certainly an enemy to dress, should yet gain admit- 
tance among those, who have no other merit than thtit 
cloaths? I am not to be told, that your menof fash^ 
ion take snuff only to display a white band perh5ips» 
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•r the brflffiaacy of a diAmoDd nag s Afid I «m c6Afi- 
dent, that mimbers would never have defiled them« 
sehres wkh the use of snuff, h«d they not been sedu* 
ced by the charms of a fashionable box. The man of 
taste takes his Strasimrgj veritable Utbae flrom a right 
Paris pa^r^ox ; and the prettj-feUow uses an ena^ 
melled box lined in the i»side with polished metal« 
that by often opening it) he may have the opportaai-^ 
ty of stealing a glance at his own sweet jpersoA) re^ 
fleeted in the lid of it* 

Though I abhor snuff-taking myself) and would aii 
soon be smodiered in a cloud raised by aftkdking Uh 
bacco) as I would wilMngly suffer the least atom of it 
to tickle my neeey yet am I exposed to :p$any disgust* 
ing inconvenienoes from the use of it by others* 
Sometimes I am cboaked by drawing in with my 
breath some of the finest particles together with the 
air ; and I am frequently set a snee2ing by the odo^ 
roifs effluvia arising fr6m the boxes that sui'round 
me. But it is not only my sense of smelling that is 
offended : you will stare when I tell you, that I am 
forced to taster and even to eat and drink this abomi^ 
aable siiuff* If I drink tea with a certain lady , I gene^^ 
rally perceive what escapes from her fingers swim" 
ming at the top of my cup ; but it is always attribute 
ed to the foulness of the milk or dross of the^ .sugars 
I never dine at a particular friend's house) but I any 
sure to have as much rappee as pepper with my tur« 
nips ; nor can I drink my table-beer out of the same 
mug with him, for fear of coughing from his snuffy 
if not the liquor, going the wrong way. Such eter-* 
nal snuff-takers as my friend, should, I think, at mesd** 
times, have a screen flapping down over the nose and! 
mouth, under which they might convey their food, as 
you may have seen at the masquerade : or at least 
they should be separated from the rest of the compa^ 
ny, and placed by themselves at thd side-table^ Uke 
the children* 
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• This practice of snuff-taktng, however inexcusable 
in the men, is still more abominable in the other sex« 
Neatness and cleanliness ought to be always cultivat- 
ed among the women; but how can any female ap- 
pear tolerably clean, who so industriously bedawbs 
herself with snu£f ? I have with pain observed the 
snow-white surface of an handkerchief or apron sul- 
lied with the scatterings from the snuff-box ; and 
whenever I see a lady thus besmeared with Scotch 
or Havannah, I consider her as no cleanlier than the 
kitchen-wench scouring her brasses, and begrimed 
with brickdust and fuller's earth. Housewifely ac» 
complishments are at present seldom required in a 
well-bred woman : or else I should little expect to 
find a wife in the least notable, who keeps up such a 
constant correspondence between her fingers and 
nose ; nor, indeed would any one think her hands at 
all fit to be employed in making a pudding. 

It should be remembered by the younger part of 
your fair readers, Mr. Town, that snuff is an impla- 
cable enemy to the complexion, which in time is sure 
to take a tinge from it : they should therefore be as 
cautious of acquiring a sallow hue from this bane of 
a fair skin, as of being tanned or freckled by expo- 
sing their delicate faces to the scorching rays of the 
sun. Besides, as the nose has been always reckon- 
ed a principal ornament of the face, they should be 
as careful to preserve the beauty of it as of any other 
feature, and not suH'er it to be undermined or bloat- 
ed by so pernicious an application as snuff-taking. 
For my own part, I should as soon admire a celebrat- 
ed toast with no nose at all, as to see it prostituted 
to so vile a purpose. They should also consider, that 
the nose is situated very near the lips : and what ix- 
lish can a lover find in the honey of the latter, if at 
the same time he is obliged to come into close con- 
tact with the dirt and rubbish of the former ^Rather 
than snuff-taking should prevail among the ladies, I 
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could wish it were the fashion for them to wear rings 
in their noses, like the savage nations : nay, I would 
even carry it still farther, and oblige those pretty fe- 
maleS) who could be still slaves to snafF, to have their 
nostrils bored through as well as their ears, and in- 
stead of jewels, to bear rolls of pigtail bobbing over 
their upper lips. 

We cannot* otherwise account for this fashion 
among the women, so unnatural to their sex, than 
that they want employment for their hands. It was 
formerly no disgrace for a young lady to be seen in 
the best company busied with her work ; but a girl 
now-a-days would as soon be surprised in twirling a 
spinning-wheel, as in handling a thread-paper* The 
fan or the snuff-box are now the only implements 
they dare to use in public : yet surely it would be 
much more becoming to have the forefinger prick- 
ed and scarified with the point of a needle, than to 
see it embrowned with squeezing together a filthy 
pinch of snuff. 

I am, Sir, 
T Your humble servantj &c« 
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At tm tvb qibe ^Miides hmem ■iiniiAiw» 

£t turtt ab aUa pvospicis meras buunu i 

Pictamque portas otiesus ad VUlam 

Ohis, ova, puUoB, poma, casetim, mustinn. 

Kns hoc vocari debet, an domos longe ^ Ma&v* 

A ntdt oemtry box yo ob ei t . 
So fieatt 'titcowr'daU wi^ diiafct 
And nought about U to be seen, 
Ejcoept a nettle-bed, that's green : 
Youf Villa ! rural but the name in. 
So desert, it would breed a fiMnine. 
Hither, oa Smidk^s, yo« rqxur, 
Whik heaps of ^anda load ^e chav. 
With poaltry btought from Leaden-Hal), 
And cabba^ from the huckster's stall. 
Tis not the country, you must own ; 
Tis only London out of town. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

Sir, 
r REMEMBER to have seen a little French 
Aovely giving an account of a citizen of Paris making 
an excursion into the country* He imagines him- 
self about to undertake a long voyage to some strange 
region, where the* natives were as different from the 
inhabitants of. his own city, as the most distant na- 
tions. He accordingly takes boat, and is landed at 
a village about a league from the capital. When he 
is set on shore, he is amazed to find the people talk 
the same language, wear the same dress, and use 
the same customs with himself. He, who had spent 
all his life within the sight of >Pont-Neuf, looked up- 
on every one who lived out of Paris, as a foreigner ; 
and though the utmost extent of his travels was not 
three miks, he was as much surprised, as he would 
have been to meet with a colony of Frenchmen on 
the Terra Incognita. 
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Most of our late hovels are, ivith some little vari- 
ation of circumstaticeS) borro^ved from the French i 
but if we should endeavour to adapt the novel I have 
been speaking of to a citizen of London, the humour 
of the whole piece would evaporate, and the fiction 
become unnatural and improbable. A London trades- 
man is as well acquainted with Tumham>Green or 
Kentish-Town, as Fleet-street or Cheapside, and 
talks as familiarly of Richmond or Hampton-Court 
as of the 'Change or the Custom-House. In your 
late paper, on the amusements of Sunday, you have 
set forth in what manner our citizens pass that day, 
which most of them devote to the country : but I 
wish you had been more particular in your desciip- 
tions of those elegant rural mansions, which at once 
shew the opulence and the taste of our principal mer- 
chants, mechanics, and artificers. 

In these dusty retreats, where the want of London 
smoke is supplied by the smoke of Virginia tobacco, 
our chief citizens are accustomed to pass the end and 
the beginning of every week. Their boxes, (as they 
are modestly called,) are generally built in a row, to 
resemble as much as possible the streets in London. 
Those edifices which stand single, and at a distance 
from the road, have always a summer-house at the 
end of a small garden ; which being erected upon a 
wall adjoining to the highway, commands a view of 
every carriage, and gives the owner an opportunity 
of displaying his best wig to every one that passes 
by. A little artificial fountain, spouting water some** 
times to the amazing height of four feet, and in 
which frogs supply the want of fishes, is one of the 
most exquisite ornaments in these gardens. There 
are besides (if the spot of ground allows sufficient 
space for them) very curious statues of Harlequin, 
Scaramouch, Pierrot, and Columbine, which serve 
to remind their wives and daughters of what they 
have seen at the play-house* 
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I went last Sunday > in compliance with a most 
pressing invitation from a friend, to spend the whole 
day with him at one of these little seats, which he 
had fitted up for his retirement once a week from 
business. It is pleasantly situated about three miles 
from London, on the side of a public i-oad, from 
which it is separated by a dry ditch, over which is a 
little bridge consisting of two narrow planks, leading 
to the house* The hedge on the other side the road 
cuts off all prospect whatsoever, «(^cept from the 
garrets, from whence indeed you have a beautiful 
vista of two men hanging in chains on Kennington 
common, with a distant view of St. Paul's cupola en- 
veloped in a cloud of smoke* I set out on my visit 
betimes in the morning, accompanied by my friend's 
book-keeper, who was my guide, and carried over 
with him the London Evening Post, his mistress's 
hoop, and a dozen of pipes, which they. were afraid 
to trust in the chair. When I came to the end of 
my walk, I found my friend sitting at the door, in a 
black velvet cap, smoaking his morning pipe. He 
welcomed me into the country ; and after having 
made me observe the turnpike on my left and the 
Golden Wheatsheaf on my right, he conducted me 
into his house, where I was received by his lady, who 
made a thousand apologies for being '^ catcbed in 
such a deshabille." 

The hall (for so I was taught to call it) had it's 
white wall almost hid by a curious collection of prints 
and paintings. On one side was a large map of Lon- 
don, a plan and elevation of the Mansion-House, with 
several lesser views of the public buildings and halls; 
on the other was the Death of the Stag, by the hap* 
py pencil of Mr. Henry Overton, finely coloured : 
close by the parlour door, there hung a pair of stag's 
horns, over which there was laid across a red roccelo 
and an umber-headed cane. When I had declared 
all this to be mighty pretty, I was shewn into the 
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parlour, and was presently asked, who that was over 
the chimney piece. I pronounced it to be a very 
striking likeness of my friend, who was drawn bolt 
upright in a full-bottomed periwig, a laced cravat, 
"with the fringed ends appearing through a button- 
hole, a black livery-gown, a shufF-coloured velvet 
coat with gold buttons, a red velvet waistcoat trimmed 
with gold, one hand stuck in the bosom of his shirt, 
and the other holding out a letter with the super- 

8cription«..«To Mr. , Common-Council-Man of 

Farringdon Ward Without. My eyes were then di- 
rected to another figure in a scarlet gown, who I 
was informed was my friend's wife's great great un- 
cle, and had been sheriff and knighted in the reign 
of King James the First. Madam herself filled up 
a pannel on the opposite side, in the habit of a shep- 
Jj^Ars^, stiidiiitg \9 ft ftos^^yi and atroaking a ram 
with gilt horns. 

I was then invited by my friend to see what he 
was pleased to call his garden, which was nothing 
more than a yard about thirty feet in length, and 
contained about a dozen little pots ranged on each 
side with lillies and coxcombs, supported by some 
old laths painted green, with bowls of tobacco pipes 
on their tops. At the end of this garden he made 
me take notice of a little square building surrounded 
with filleroy, which an alderman of great* taste had 
turned into a temple, by erecting some battlements 
and spires of painted wood on the front of it ; but 
concluded with an hint, that I might retire to it upon 
occasion. 

After dinner, when my friend had finished his pipe, 
he proposed taking a walk, that we might enjoy a 
little of the country : so I was obliged to trudge along 
the foot-path by the road-side, while my friend went 
puffing and blowing, with his hat in his hand, and 
his wig half ofi* his head. At last I told him it was 
time for me to return home, when he insisted on go- 
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ing with me as f^r tw the half^^f housey to^diinka 
decanter of Stlogo before we parted. We here fell 
into company with a brother liveryn^tn of the s^nitt 
ward, and I left them both together inCk high dispute 
about Canning ; but not b^ore my frid^} ha^iMde 
me promise to repeat my. visit to his coifttry-house 
the next Sunday. . ^ 

As the riches of a coi^mry are vbible in the nvim- 
ber of it's inhabitants and the elegance of their dwell* 
ingS) we may venture to say, that the present state 
pf England is very flourishing and prosperous : and 
if the taste for building encreases with our opulence 
for the next century, we shall be able to boast of finer 
country-seats belongingto oi|r shop-keepers, artificers* 
and other plebeians, than the mpst pompous descrip^ 
tions of Italy or Greece have ever reeprded. Wq 
read, it is true) of country rseftts beWging to PUaXi 
Hortensius, LucuUus, and other Homaps. They 
were patricians of great ranl( {|nd fortmie : there ^an 
therefore be no doubt of the excellence of their Vil* 
las. But who has eyer r^ail of a (^hi^^se-l^^^g^ |»e.T 
longing to an Attic tallow-chfmdler pr ^ Roman pastry <v 
cook ? Or could any of their shoemakers or taylora 
boast a Villa with it's tin cascades, paper statues, and 
Gothic root-houses ? Vpon the above principles we 
may expect, that posterity will perhaps see a ch^eae^* 
monger's Apiarium at Brentford, a poulterer's The- 
riotrophium at Chis^vick, apd an Or$uthon in a fish-^ 
monger's garden at Putney. 

As a patriot and an Englishman I cannot but wish, 
that each succ^essive century should encrease the opr 
ulence of Great Britain : but I should be sorry, that 
this abundance of wealth should induce our good ci- 
tizens to turn their thoughts too much upon the coun- 
try. At present vre are deprived of our most emi- 
nent tradesmen two days out of six. It is true, the 
shop-jieeper and the travelling part of his family, 
Consisting generally of himseili his wife, and his tWg 
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eldest daughters, are seldom sufficiently equipped to 
lake leare of London^ until about three o'clock oh Sa- 
turday in the afternoon ; but the whole morning of 
that day is consumed in papering up cold chicken s, 
bottling brandy-punch, sorting clean s^hifts, and night- 
caps for the children, pinning baskets, and cording 
trunks ; as again is the whole afternoon of the Mon- 
day following in unpinning, uncording^ lodging up 
foul linnen, and replacing empty bottles in the cellar* 
I ani afraid therefore, if the Villas of our future 
tradesmen should become so very elegant, that the 
shop-keepers will scarce ever be visible behind their 
counters above^once in a month. 

Yours, &c. 

G. K, 
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lleprehendere coner, 

(Juae gravis JEsopus, qux doctus Roscius egit. Ho&. 

When'erhe beliows, iK^ho but smiles at Quin, 
And laughs when Garrick skips like Harlequin I 

THE French have distinguished the artifices 
made use of on the stage to deceive the audience, by 
the expression o£Jeu de Theatre^ which we may trans- 
late «' The Juggle of the Theatre." When these 
little arts are exercised merely to assist nature, and 
set her off to the best advantage, none can be so cri- 
tically nice as to object to them ; but when tragedy by 
these means is lifted Into rant, and comedy distorted 
into buffoonery, though the deceit may succeed with 
the multitude, men of sense will always be offended 

jat it. This conduct, whether of the poet or t^ '"" 

& 2 
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•r^ resembles in some iM>rt the poor contrivance of 
the ancients, who mounted their heroes upon stilts, 
and expressed the manners of their characters by the 
grotesque figures of their masks. 

As the pluy-houses are now opened, I cannot bet- 
ter introduce the remarks which I may sometimes 
lake occfision to make on the theatrical world, than 
by throwing together a few reflections on this ^* Jug*- 
glc of the Theatre ;" which at present I shall con«- 
s^der chiefly as it relates to actors. And I hope to 
m^rit the thanks of those gentlemen, who, while 
they ai*e solicitous to acquire new beauties, should at 
the same time endeavour to unlearn their faults and 
imperfectioQS* 

We are indebted to the present times for a judi- 
cious reformation of the stage in point of acting: 
and (by the bye) I could wish, that the same good 
consequences had been produced with respect to our 
poets. If a perfect tragedy may be considered as 
the most difflcult production of human wit, the same 
thing must hold in proportion with respect to' an ex- 
act representation of it : for if it is necessary for the 
writer to work up his imagination to such a pitch as 
to fancy himself in the circumstances of the charac- 
ter he draws, what less n>ust th^ ac|or do, who must 
look as the person represented would look, spea^ as 
he would speak, and be in every point the very man ? 
The generation of players, that immediately preced- 
ed the present, prided themselves on what they callr 
^Jine efieaking: the emotions of the soul were-dis-* 
regarded for a distinct delivery ; and with them, ai| 
,Mr* Johnson has observed of some tragic writera» 

Declamation roar'd, while PassioQ slept. 

And, indeed, to this uninteresting taste for acting we 

may partly attribute, that enerva^te way of writing set 

much in vogue amoiig the rseuchifle,d play-wrig^4il 



of thoie times ; since nothing coxM be so well suited 
to the mouths of those actors, as golden Knes, maud 
periods, florid descriptsons, and a dispassionate axtt- 
plification of sentiment. 

The false majestyy with which ourmimie-heroesof 
the &ta|^ had been used to express themselves, waft 
&r a h>Qg time as distinguished a mark of tragedf) 
as the pbimed hat and ^U-bottomed peri'wig ; and 
vr& may remember, for example, when every line irt 
Othello (a character remarkable for variety of pas-^ 
sions) was drawn out in the same pompous manner^ 
But as I mean to promote the art^ rather than reprovel 
the acdsts, I shall dwell on this no longer : for me- 
thinks I hear a veteran performer calling out to' mt 
in thft voice of honest Jack Falstaff, " No more of 
thsJtf if thou lovest me^ Hal*'' 

It i» snfiicient t» remark, that as the dignity of the 
buskin would be ^graded by talking in a strain too 
low ftttd famtiiar, tfaa manner of elocution in a trage- 
dy should not on the other hand, be more remote 
from our natural way of expressing ourselves, than 
blank vense (whidk is: the only proper measure for 
tragedy) is: ^ns prose; Our present set of actonr 
have, in general^ disearded the dead insipid pomp ap<* 
^uded in tibeir predecessors, and have wiseiy endea«* 
iMMtfed to jom.wiih the poet inexciting pvly and terror. 
But as many wviters have mistaken rant for passion, 
iuid fustiaa for sufc^ime, so our players have perlmpv 
tsio, mudh given in to unnatural stan^ogs, roarings, 
Vid wlwaings* For this reason our late writers, (ta 
accommodate their pieces to the pfeseivt taste) having 
placed their chief pathos in exclamations andbrokttt 
sentences, have endeavoured to alarm us with Ahs 
and Qhs, and pierce our souls with interjections^ 
Vpon the whole it mufit be acknowledged, that the' 
•lAge is considerably improved in the Art of peaking* 
£veiy passion. i&' now distinguished by its proper tone 
^ voices. I; shall' thsi-eJore; only add, that ^' 
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hear a player placing an unnatural stress upon parti- 
cular words> I cannot help comparing him to the pa- 
viour, who at every thump of his hammer cries hem* 
I have observed, that the tragedians of the last age 
studied ^nf efieaking; in consequence of which, all 
their action consisted in little more than strutting 
with one leg before the other, and waving one or both 
arms in a continual see-saw. Our present actors have 
perhaps run into a contrary extreme : their gestures 
sometimes resemble those afflicted with St. Vitus 's 
dance ; their whole frame appears to be convulsed ; 
and I have seen a player in the last act so miserably 
distressed, that a deaf spectator would be apt to ima- 
gine he was complaining of the cholic or the tooth- 
ach. This has also given rise to that unnatural cus- 
tom of throwing the body into various strange atti- 
tudes* There is not a passion necessary to be express- 
ed, but has produced dispositions of the limbs not to 
be 4bund in any of the paintings or sculptures of the 
best masters. A graceful gesture and easy deport- 
ment is, indeed, worthy the care of every performer : 
but when I observe him writhing his body into more 
unnatural contortionsthan a tumbler at Sadler's Wells, 
I cannot help being disgusted to see him <' imitate hu- 
manity so abominably." Ourpantomime authors have 
already begun to reduce our comedies into grotesque 
scenes ; and if thiji taste for attitude should continue 
to be popular, I would recommend it to those inge- 
nious gentlemen, to adapt our best tragedies to the 
same use, and entertain us with the like jealousy o§ 
Othello in dumb shew, or the tricks of Harlequin 
HanUet* 

Before I dismiss this article, it may be expected 
that I should say something concerning the behaviour 
proper for our ladies. We must allow them on all 
occasions to roll tKe eye, stretch up the neck, heave 
the chest, and with a thousand little tricks set off 
t/telr person, if not their part) to the most advantage* 
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7he poiBp of the old sta^e ha)i not yet been a)toge- 
t.her reformed} either v^ith respect to our heroines ot 
pi^r hero^8« A weeping princess (though perhaps 
she is hurried on the stage with grief and despair) 
cannot decently make her entrance without being led 
in between two mourning damsels in black ; and a 
heroine must always be accompanied by one or more 
pagesi to smooth her train when ruffled by passion. 
The hero now seldom sweats beneath the weight of 
a nodding plume of swan feathersi or has his &ce 
half hid with an enormous bush of white horse-hsdr : 
I could also wish (if possible) that the manager was 
«g^y^d the unnecessary expence of three yards of vel- 
ydt i^rthe trains of his Amazons ; and that the cham- 
bp^aids (as well as the militia of the theatres) were 
d^\^issed, and the pages^ together with the dirty 
l0r^ JQ Yfsulingv bleated out of the mute Dramatic 

• vXhe mention of these particulars naturally reminds 
tS^ how far .the Juggle of the Theatre is concerned 
i^^ ih^ affair of dress. Many will agree with me, 
- |^.at' -altlbost the only distress of the last act in the 
■jp^r: Penitent arises from the pitiful appearance of 
X^iata in weeds, with every thing hung in black 
.'1^^;about her; and the players are afraid we should 
.' )^e'/s^ght of Hamlet*s pretended madness, if the 
'4^i<^kV stocking discovering a white one underneath, 
. i'vjfii&.pot rolled half way down the leg. A propriety 
' jiji;*^]Ress is absolutely necessary to keep up the gene* 
il^l deception ; and a performer properly habited, who 
"^y fes whole deportment enters deeply in the ciixum- 
4l^«cjBS of the character he represents, makes us for 
uS'twHile fancy every thing before us real : but when, 
;,Misome ill-judged piece of art, he departs from the 
^|iihpUcity of imitation, and " o'ersteps the mode.sty 
..ttf'rtiture," he calls us back to the theatre, and ex- 
ile's passions very different from those he aims at* 
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I cannot better iUostrate what has been said on 
this last sabject) than bj gtving instances of two ar- 
tifices of thu kind ; one of which is employed (as I 
c<mceire) to raise pity, and the other terror. 

When the Romeo of Drory-Lane comes to die at 
Juliet's monument, we are surprised to see him en- 
ter in a suit of black. This, I suppose, is intended 
as a stroke of the pathetic ; but not to dwell on the 
poverty of the artifice, it is in this place a manifest 
violation of the poet's meaning. Romeo is supposed 
to come post from Mantua.......*^' Get me post-hors- 
es, I will hence to-niglit'*..~so that if our Rosgius 
must be so very exact in dressing the character, he 
should appear at the tomb in a riding frock and boots. 
But a mourning coat will excite futt/y **• and let the 
devil wear black, (says our Hamlet-Romeo), for I'll 

*M*lW » 9UIX, \JM. 9AUIC9. •••«»••• E ilC 9AMn& ^SSLJ^Kx^OMCT 

having acted that noble scene in the second act ol" 
Macbeth, in so fine a manner, that one would almost 
imagine both the poet and player must have been 
murderers to represent one so well, goes out to ex- 
ecute the supposed murder. After a short space He 
returns as from the fact : but though the expression 
in bis face is still remarkably excellent, one canaot 
but smile to observe, that be has been employing 
himself behind the scenes in putting his wig awry^ 
and untying one of the tyes to it. This doubtless is 
designed to raise terror ; but to every discerning spec- 
tator, it must appear most absurdly .ridiculous : ifor 
who can forbear laughing, when he finds that the 
player would have us imagine, that the same deed, 
which has thrown all that horror and confusion info 
his countenance, has also untwisted one of the tails 
of his periwig ? 

O. 
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Facundi caUices ^uem non fecere disertum ! Hoa. 

The fool sucks wisdom, as he porter 8ups» 
And coblers grow fine speakers in their cups. 

AS I am willing to do every thing in my power 
to celebrate so illustrious a body as the Robin Hood 
Society, I have taken the first opportunity of laying 
the following letter before the public. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

Sir, 

THAT part of your last paper, in which you 
considered the Art of Speaking as far as it regards 
theatrical performances, gives me reason to hope, 
that you will not overlook the merits of the Robin 
Hood Society, where that art is practised in it's great- 
est perfection. You would do well to recommend it 
to the gentlemen of the theatre to attend those week- 
ly meetiixgs for their improvement as soon as possi- 
ble ; and I dare say you will join with me in giving 
the same advice to the younger part of our clergy 
and our lawyers, as well as our members of parlia- 
ment. The stage, the pulpit, the bar, and the sen- 
ate-house cannot f^irnish us with such glorious exam- 
ples of the power of oratory, as are to be met with in 
this society ; where the most important questions in 
every branch of knowledge are discussed, and where 
the disputants are all of them equally versed in reli- 
gion, law, politics, and the drama. 

The institution of this school of eloquence far ex- 
ceeds any thing, that the ancients could boast. Eve- 
ry sect, that was known among the Grecians and 
Romans, has it's votaries here also. I Dave seen a 
taylor a Stoic, a shoemaker a Platonist, and a cook 
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an Epicurean* They affect to entertain a prolbund 
▼cneraidon for Socratesy often preferring him to any 
of the apostles : though^ instead of declaiing with 
thia wise philosopher, that they know nolhihgy the 
members of the Robin Hood Society profess to know 
every thing* 

For my own parti I confess myself so charmed 
with their proceedings, that I constantly attend them s 
and when I see all their members assembled with each 
bis pewter-mug before him, I cannot help preferring 
this social meetings to any ancient Symfiosium what- 
ever ; and when I further observe them first take a 
awig, and then speak with such amazing force of ar- 
gument, I am apt to conclqde that truth, instead of 
being hid in a well, as was said by an old philosopher, 
must lay at the bottom of a tankard of porter. 

There is no grace or excellence in oratory, but i» 
displayed in the Robin Hood Society to the greatest 
advantage* Demosthenes being asked what was the 
first quality in an orator, replied«*««action ; what the 
8econd,f*action ; what the third,.**.action. Upon 
this principle one of the members, for whom I teive 
a vast respect, is the greatest orator that ever lived* 
He never troubles himself about the order or substance 
of what he deliveijp, but waves his hand, tosses his 
head, abounds in several new and beautifol gestures, 
and from the beginning of his speech to the end of 
it, takes no care but to set it off with action* Tul- 
ly tells us, that it is the business of an orator <' to 
]MKive, delight, and convince." Proof and convic- 
tion our Society is always sure to give us : for else 
how could it ever come to pass, that so many young 
men should have learned from these disquisitions that 
there is no God, that the soul is mortal, that religion 
is a jest, and many other truths, which they woul6 
Otherwise never have discovered. The nature of their 
Questions- iar also for the most part so entertaining, 
that the disputes about them cannot foil of giving 
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delight and there is a peculiarity in the oratory of 
the place, which greatly conduces to that end. The 
speakers do not always think themselves obliged to 
drive in-the dull direct road to the point, but indulge 
themselves in a larger scope, that allows room for 
novelty and entertainment. When the question 'has 
been concerning the veracity of the bible, I have 
known a gentleman get up, and beginning with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, give the audience an abstract 
of as many reigns, as his five minutes would allow 
him to dispatch. I lately I'emember the question to 
have been, " Whether a bridge from Black Friars 
to South wark would be of public benefit ;" when a 
facetious gentleman employed himself in demonstrat- 
ing the great utility of the bridge of the nose, and 
the bridge of a fiddle. In a word, our orators are 
at once serious and comical ; and they make gravity 
-and mirth almost constantly attend each other, like 
their own Robin Hood and Little John. The solidi- 
ty, and, at the same time^ the smartness of their 
speeches, are equally remarkable. They pun with 
a grave face, and make quibbles and conundrums 
■with the air of a philosopher. The writings of dif- 
ferent authors have been compared to wines : but the 
orations delivered here can be resembled to nothing 
so properly as the liquors of the Society ; for while 
-they are at once so weighty and so sharp, they seem 
to be an equal mixture of porter and lemonade. 
- It would be endless to enumerate the advantages 
resulting from this society : the wonderful improve- 
ment it has already made in our mechanics is very 
evident : it calls off our tradesmen from the practice 
of honesty in their common dealings, and sets them 
upon enquiries concerning right and wrong, and the 
moral fitness of things. The Spectator has told u& 
of the rhetoric of a toyman : but you, Mr. Town, 
might acquaint posterity of the eloquence of bakers> 
barbers, carpenters, and blacksmiths : you ma'' ^"'- 

VOL. Ik T 
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ry day hear discourses on religion from the shopboard 
and researches into philosophy from behind the coun- 
ter. When you took notice of the want of learning 
in our people of quality, you ought in justice to have 
acknowledged the amazing erudition of our tradesmen. 
The plebeians of Rome were mere brutes to our com- 
mon people : and I am of opinion, that the public 
room under that in which this weekly meeting is held, 
instead of being furnished with the busts of our Eng- 
lish poets, should be adorned with the heads of the 
learned shoemakers, tallow-chandlers, bakers; &c. 
that constitute this excellent society. 

We may venture to say, that the Royal Society 
and the Robin Hood are the two greatest ornaments of 
this nation : and as the former now and then gives 
us an^countof their transactions, it were to be wish- 
ed, that the fellows of the latter would also from time 
to time oblige us with an history of their proceedings. 
We should then see by what means so many prose- 
lytes have been made from bigotry and superstition ; 
by what degrees a young disputant from a raw chris- 
tian ripens into a deist, from a deist into a free-think- 
er, and from a free-thinker, (by a very short step) in- 
to an Atheist. We should also know the effect, that 
the disputations at this weekly meeting have upon 
our lives and conversations ; and from thence judge 
how much a design of this nature deserves pubUc en- 
couragement. I have here flung together a short ac- 
count of some of the former members, and upon are- 
.view of it cannot but lament, that it seems to be the 
peculiar fate of great orators, such as Demosthenes 
ancl Tully for example, to come to an unhappy end. 

Mat* Prig, a merchant's clerk, was converted from 
Christianity by the arguments which were brought 
against Revelation. 

Aaron Ben Saddia was converted from the Jewish 
Faith by the arguments brought against Moses aod 
the Patriarchs, 
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Will. Positive was a strong fatalist, and at the 
same time a vehement advocate for man's free-will. 
At last he gave a proof of his free-agency by shooting 
himself through the head. 

Jack Wildfire was convinced of the innocence of 
fornication, used to declaim against the absurd insti- 
tution of matrimony, and at twenty-six died a bache- 
lor in Lock Hospital. 

Solomon Square stood up for the religion of nature, 
and the immutable rule of right and wrong, in pre- 
ference to the laws of the community. However, he 
was unfortunately detected in an attempt to carry off 
a silver tankard from the bar of the house, and waa 
sent to propagate morality in foreign parts. 

Bob Booty was a strict Hobbian, and maintained, 
that men were in a natural state of war with each 
other. He at last died a martyr to these principles, 
and now hangs on a gibbet on Hounslow Heath. 

John Dismal, after having argued one night against 
the being of a God, and the immortality of the soul, 
went home, an^l was found the next morning hanging 
in his garters. 

Thomas Broadcloth, citizen and mercer, was very 
much admired for his speeches upon trade. After 
he had been in business for two years, he became 
bankrupt, and was indicted for felony in secreting his 
effects. 

Richard Goosequill, attorney at law, was remark- 
fkble for his patriotism and the love of his ^ country. 
He was convicted of bribery and corruption in a late 
election, in which he was employed as an agent. 

Jeremy Crispin, cordwainer, used constantly to at- 
tend the club for edification, though he was forced 
from time to time to pawn his own and his wife's 
cloaths to raise the weekly six-pence for l^is admit- 
tance. In the space of three years he had been a Pa- 
pist, Quaker, an Anabaptist, a Jew, an Arian, a So* 
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-ciniaiii a Mahometan) a methodist) a Deist, and an 
Atheist* His wife 2is\d four children have been sent 
to the workhouse* He is at present confined in Bed- 
lam, and calls himself the President of the Robin 
Hood Society. 

I am, Sir, 

0« Your humble servant, &c. 
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